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What have we learned 
about sex education? 


ne have been called on to face some disappoint- 
ments in what a generation of “frank” and “sane” sex edu- 
cation has actually accomplished. How far, they are asking 
themselves, has this education relieved children of troubling 
fantasies? Are relations between the sexes more wholesome 
as children grow into adolescence? Are parents more re- 
laxed and understanding about children’s questions and 
behavior related to sex? These are some of the things we 
hoped sex education would accomplish. 

Looking around us we are forced to admit that we still 
see neurotic behavior, still see sex abnormality, still see un- 
happy marriages among the very people who were presum- 
ably exposed in childhood to sounder and fuller information 
about sex than were their predecessors. 

But this does not mean that we have been altogether on 
the wrong track or that we should revert to old fashioned 
ways of refusing to help youngsters with their normal search 
for information, and with their preoccupations and worries. 
It means that we must acknowledge that the problem is 
more complex than we first thought, that we must make 
better use of what we do know and extend our knowledge 
of how emotional attitudes develop and are modified. Mere- 
ly giving children the facts of life, or even “wholesome 
attitudes” through words and explanations, has proved in- 
sufficient. In addition, we must become more aware that 
the sex relationship is merely one aspect of human rela- 
tions; to be understood, it must be related at all times to a 
particular culture—in our case, that of our modern Western 
society. The very word “sex” carries meanings for us today 
which would not only surprise an Asiatic or a Navajo In- 
dian but would be unfamiliar to our own pioneer ancestors. 


, a changes in the meaning of “sex” and some of the 
confusions, too, that have arisen concerning the realities of 
sex behavior in this country have been well stated in a re- 
cent book on sex education: 


“ 


. For many people in the United States today, sex 
means worry and embarrassment. It is a puzzle, a pri blem, 





uncomfortably accepted and uneasily explained to others. 

“Why so? Probably there are many answers. Certainly 
one would seem to be our background— the stern views of 
our grandparents, and theirs before them, that sex was wick- 
edness and a sin of the flesh. These views have died slowly. 
Times have changed, of course. The old ways are perhaps 
losing their power to keep us from expressing ourselves 
sexually. But they can still make us feel guilty for doing so. 

“There is evidence of confusion and uncertainty in the 
vastly different attitudes we have toward different parts of 
our sex life. We like and admire the sexy glamor boys and 
girls of our movies, TV and books, and yet we disapprove 
of as rs or adults who behave the same way ‘in real 
life.’ We believe in lasting marriages, and yet we have a 
high divorce rate. We like to think we are wise and up-to- 
date in our ideas about sex, and yet we are often fumbling, 
tongue-tied and untruthful in the way we prepare our 
youngsters for the sexual side of life. We have too many tots 
whose natural interest in sex is discouraged. Too many 
tense little grade-school girls worried about menstruation. 
Too many adolescents baffled and upset by the surging 
changes going on within their bodies. Too many emotion- 
ally -childish adults. Too many parents passing on the mis- 
takes of their own sexual upbringing to their children com- 
ing along. 

“This is not a happy picture, to be sure. But it is not a 
hopeless one, either. As a reflection of the capacity to love, 
sex is an endless opportunity. Giving love openhandedly 
and receiving it trustingly are possibilities for everyone who 


seeks them.”* 


eet of this “endless opportunity,” and of the hu- 


man cost when it is missed, Cuimtp Stupy turns here to 


an examination of some of the gains and mistakes we have 
made to date in the sex education of our children. In this 
issue, we offer a few more contributions from people who 
know children well and who are aware, too, of parents’ own 
concerns. These articles do not pretend to give definitive 
answers, but we hope they may shed a little more light on 
this difficult subject. 


* This editorial comment by Adie Suehsdorf is taken from Facts of 
Life for Children by The Child Study Association of America. Two 
editions: Maco, 50c (available from CSAA); and Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75. 





This straight-from-the-shoulder talk is by the author of the 
books "Children Who Hate" and "Controls from Within" 
whose informal style and incisive approach have kept his previous 


articles for Child Study in continuing demand by parents 


Sex education: unfinished business 


a are plenty of good books and ar- 
ticles on what we know about sex educa- 
tion, but a book could be written also on 
what we don’t know. Questions as to just 
where we stand today and what we still 
have to learn are challenging ones. But 
all I can do in an informal little discussion 
like this, is to think out loud about what 
bothers me most about the problem at this 
very moment. Remember: this is not a 
scientific compendium of present-day 
knowledge about sex, it does not promise 
to solve your problems with Junior. I don't 
pretend even that what I have to say is 
“new. But, I repeat, these are the things 
that bother me plenty. 


The devil at the backdoor 

What the “enlightened adult” of 1954 is 
proudest of in this field is that we have 
cast behind us a lot of the Hell-and-Brim- 
stone approach to sex curiosity and sex be- 
havior in growing children, and have cer- 
tainly become aware that it doesn’t help 
to scare them and adopt a punitive attitude. 
In fact, we are even convinced that kids 
with quite obvious problems in that line, 
while in need of advice and control, are 
more helped by encouragement, reason and 
moral support. Unfortunately, this changed 
attitude does not hold for all age groups 
of children. As so often happens, the old 
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By Fritz Redl 


primitive “devil” manages to smuggle him- 
self back into the picture, often by the 
backdoor of the very ritual which was or- 
iginally meant to exorcise him. In this case, 
the devil has crept back through two back- 
doors, really. 

One is the concept of “traumatic exper- 
iences.” Years ago, psychiatry discovered 
the importance of the fact that occasionally 
a single unfortunate experience might have 
the power to “fixate” people on an earlier 
development, or to cause all sorts of hocus 
pocus in the human soul that is hard to get 
rid of later. This concept is still a good one, 
and we have all been made aware of the 
fact that many adult neuroses or other men- 
tal afflictions may be traced back to some- 
thing that happened in early childhood. 
But we have learned a few additional facts 
of life since this concept was first intro- 
duced. The general public, picking up psy- 
chiatric terminology at the original source, 
often forgets to note later modifications in 
the picture. Thus, we know now that the 
concept of “traumatic” experiences is not 
meant to be quite as rigid as it sounds. For 
some people have undergone exactly what 
for others was “traumatic,” yet show little 
lasting ill effect. Some have even drawn 
later character strengths from what orig- 
inally might have been expected to break 
their backs. We have learned that such 

















things as the culture, value system and the 
subcultural background in which things 
happen have a lot to do with determining 
whether or not an experience will be trau- 
matic: we need to learn a lot more about 
what is normal for Johnny where he lives, 
before we can be sure what a given exper- 
ience will do to him. 

Unfortunately, while the modern psychia- 
trist is quite aware of this, the public likes 
its borrowed concepts nice and rigid, and 
is liable to stick to its old guns. We no 
longer make the kids afraid that a doubtful 
sex experience will wreck them for life. But 
we have got the parents scared stiff that 
Johnny might be doomed to become a 
homosexual just because he was involved 
in some smutty incident in the schoolyard. 
It would be silly, of course, to just pass 
lightly over the possibility that an experi- 
ence may have “traumatic effects,” especial- 
ly if it is accompanied by feelings of help- 
lessness, anxiety and guilt. The answer is 
not a vain “either-or” of terror or irrespon- 
sible dismissal, but recognition that more 
organized research is needed. What really 
is the truth about this, for the nation at 
large? And how can we help the parent in 
doubt to assess the meaning and impact of 
a specific incident with a specific child? No 


wonder youth complains we don't give, 


them answers that are definite enough to 
offer guidance. How can we, as long as 
we indulge in either-or battles instead of 
making a constructive attack on the basic 
problem at hand? 

The other backdoor, through which the 
“devil” of Hell-and-Brimstone fear of sex 
comes into the picture, is a door that leads 
right into the science and social science 
classrooms of our schools. There, too, of 
course, the sly old devil uses the smartest 
disguise. What, to cover a superstitious 
belief, could be better than scientific ter- 
minology? But in giving children good 
scientific information we sometimes dis- 
guise our own motives. Of course, now- 
adays, nobody would want to “wipe out” 
the sexual urge in his child or try to squash 
it with shame and fear. 


But are we really 


acting so differently if we try to squash it 
with semantic antics and scientific terms? 
Isn’t a good deal of our talk about the im- 
portance of “sex information” and a “good, 
clean scientific vocabulary” based on the 
secret hope that we can somehow “educate” 
sex feelings out of our kids? I wouldn't be 
surprised if many children heard not what 
the adult was saying about reproduction, 
etc., but heard instead another voice saying 
something like this: “Listen, none of this 
sex stuff for you, understand? Of course it 
is perfectly all right to know about such 
things, or to name them—provided Latin 
is the main language used for such nomen- 
clature. So I'll give you all the correct terms 
and the slides and anatomical charts, even 
movies. But you must promise in return 
not to grin or smirk or giggle or smile. And 
of course, none of that sexy stuff at all. If 
you promise to drop all sex emotions right 
here and now, that Encyclopedia of Sexual 
Research on the shelf is all yours . . .” 

I hope I will not be misunderstood. | 
am all for sex education, in appropriate 
form and at the developmentally right time. 
I am not complaining that we have too 
much of that. On the contrary, we have 
much too little. But I am complaining that 
the old devil of “scare the sex out of them 
is apt to sneak back into our best efforts in 
the guise of enlightened “matter-of-fact” 
talk. Sex information about the facts of life 
is needed because knowledge is important 
in itself, and because ignorance is the worst 
block in the way of reason and control. 
is meant to aid in the development of 
healthy sex attitudes, not to substitute for 
them. 


Our greatest enemy: the stereotype 

We have, on the whole, become quite 
reasonable in our approach to the sexual 
development of the younger child. (Of 
course, I’d rather you didn't force me to 
define just whom I mean by “we” at the 
moment, or to count the number of people 
who should be included in such a concept. ) 
But we still have trouble with the ado- 


lescents. Certainly some of our worries are 
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justified and realistic. That is so obvious 1 
hope I can skip over it lightly without be- 
ing misinterpreted. Of course some of the 
consequences of sexual behavior are more 
threatening when the youngster’s body ap- 
proaches physiological maturity, and his 
actions are subject to much less parental 
control. Granting this, I still want to point 
out that we are getting to be quite irra- 
tional in our collective reaction to the prob- 
lem of teenage sex. No matter how much 
we may love our own youngsters or those 
entrusted to our care, the moment we talk 
collectively with the voice of “The Adult,” 
the youngster becomes “The Teenager,” 
and from then on it is clear that we think 
he is not to be trusted, and that the only 
thing that stops him from acting out his 
terrible sex impulses is the watchful stare 
of the adult. There is another stereotype, 
of course, for stereotypes always come in 
sidepieces, like chimney decorations in a 
Victorian home. That is the illusion of the 
“nice, all-round kid,” the real, red-blooded, 
sport-enthusiastic, “clean-cut” boy. All this 
boy is allowed of sex is the anatomical fact 
that he is a boy. Beyond that much con- 
cession to nature, he is not supposed to be 
interested in anything but plane models, 
baseball and bottle-top collections. The fe- 
male counterpart to this steretoype can 
easily be drawn by the reader. 

What disturbs me about this naive illu- 
sion of the black-and-white drawing is that 
it prevents us from giving solid guidance 
to the kids when they need it. When some 
kids become open sex problems, we are 
liable to get so disgusted and confused that 
we exclude them from the channels of ther- 
apy and inclusion into adult life which they 
so badly need, while with the kids who 
seem to fit into the stereotype of the all- 
round boy we miss the boat because we 
don’t feel right in assuming that they, too, 
have emotions and fantasies. Their adult 
sex life is supposed to just “pop out of no- 
where,” ready-made, so to say, with no 
trouble to us at all. Obviously, this is not 
the way the child grows to be a man or 
woman. How, then, in the face of our many 
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mistakes do so many of them manage the 
transition with pretty fair success? 


The kids themselves do the job 

To answer that, I think we must first ask 
some other questions: 

1) With all the trouble with sex prob- 
lems and delinquency, is it true that the 
majority of youth is ending up as sex fiends 
or perverts? 

Answer: No, nonsense. It is too bad that 
we only count the deviates, and make no 
scientifically valid count of the normal 
youngsters. The majority of our youth, as 
the population figures show, seems to be- 
come quite capable of producing offspring, 
and while a lot may be wrong in the daily 
life of many families, only a few of the 
parents break out into serious violence. 

2) Is most youth given adequate sex edu- 
cation at the time when they need it most? 

Answer: No. Most schools do not face 
the problem at all, and most adults, even 
if they want to meet the sex education 
needs of the youngsters, get there many 
years too late. 

3) If this is so, where do all the well 
adjusted adults of this generation come 
from? If, as we well know, the adult gen- 
eration is far from taking adequate care 
of sexual knowledge for youngsters and 
their introduction into the mysteries of love, 
who does the job? 

Answer: The other kids. 

I know this sounds absurd, for isn’t it a 
well known fact that the kids tell each 
other the wrong things, that they often 
abuse the innocence of their age mates and 
that the worst and filthiest stuff comes from 
what “that other kid told mine”? Granted. 
But, where does the good information come 
from, and the emotional relief of ignorance 
lifted and anxiety assuaged? It, too, comes 
from the other kids. In most people’s lives 
there was not only another kid who told 
them the wrong stuff or teased them mer- 
cilessly about their ignorance. There also 
was one—or the neighborhood group—that 
had mercy upon them and told them what 
they obviously needed to know. And the 








mere fact that in informal group bull ses- 
sions even a frightening and shameloaded 
subject may seem silly, funny, or at least 
less fearful, must be counted as one of the 


“preventive psychiatric measures” which 
nature provided long before we invented 
“Group Therapy.” In short, 
to insist: the major job of preventive psy- 


I really mean 


chiatry around sex knowledge and the sex 
life of our youth is being taken care of by 
youth itse If, The real psychiatrists for our 
children are the peer groups. Obviously 
there are silly or dishonest or exploitative 
“peers” and “peer groups” in our communi- 
ties. But why count only these, and not 
look at the terrific marvel of the fact that, 
by and large, the peer group of the Ameri- 
can child, without any guidance or training, 
and certainly with no help from adult 
society, is doing a passable job? 

I don’t insist that this is as it should be. 
Of course not. The “peer of the 
present-day adolescent world is as much in 
turmoil and confusion as the world of 
adults — how could it help but be? It is not 
a good idea to relegate a job as important 
as the sex education of youth so much to 
chance. So it is time that the adult genera- 
tion take the task seriously and produce 
adequate youth guidance on all levels. We 
might even learn much from a survey in 
which we tried to find out from youngsters 
how they have answered the sex questions 
of other youngsters, and what experiences 
they themselves remember as recipients of 


such help. 


group” 


Why not more confidence in Confidence? 

We have done a lot of “parent education” 
on the sex issue over the last twenty-five 
years. Besides giving helpful aid, there is 
no doubt that we have also sometimes 
messed things up a bit. In trying to “un- 
scare” parents about the sex life of their 
children, we have inadvertently made some 
of them too light-hearted and unconcerned 
about youth’s need for guidance. On the 
other hand, I think we have made other 
parents feel so responsible for giving sex 
education to their children that they con- 


stantly fear they have not done enough or 
have not done it in just the right way. 
Among the insecurities we have helped 
produce in the present parent generation 
there is one especially which I would like 
to single out for attention here. That is the 
frequent confusion about the meaning of 
“confidence.” The fact is, that the conscien- 
tious, psychiatry-loyal parent of today has 
a terrific need to be sure that his son or 
daughter develops enough “confidence” in 
him to share all secrets, including the most 
intimate problems of sex. This attitude is 
understandable, because many 
tious parents themselves have gone through 


conscien- 


times of worry and confusion in their youth 
when they could not find any adult worthy 
of their confidence. The proble m we are 
running into now looks something like this: 
in order to confide in one’s parents — so we 
argue — about a delicate matter like sex, 
cne must have a lot of confidence, a really 
deep “rapport” with them. True. But many 
parents now turn this insight around 
overstretch it. What, then —so they argue 
—if my son or daughter does not ask me 
questions about sex, does not choose me as 
the one to turn to for such advice? This, 
they fear, would be proof positive that they 
didn’t “mean anything” to their child. Why 
should “my own flesh and blood” turn to 
that “stranger,” or that teacher in school, 
they ask, especially after I “have done 
everything always to let him know I love 
him”? In short, the ambitious parent of 
today is liable to tremble at the idea that 
his son’s or daughter's sexual problems 
might be brought to other people, or that 
kids might go through phases where verbal 
help is not sought from the parental adult 
at all. 

Fortunately, we know it isn’t necessary 
for the parent to feel so disturbed about 
this situation. It is well known that some- 
times children go through a phase in which 
direct communication about sexual issues is 
the hardest to achieve with the people they 
love the most. So, many children turn to 
their peers or another adult friend or a 
book, not because they have no confidence 


- 
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in their parents but because they feel so 
strongly and positively toward them that, 
in this area, the “homegrown adult” is, for 
the time being, “taboo.” 

Parents are confused about the very con- 
cept of “confidence” itself. “Confidence,” as 
referred to in this connection, is clearly 
based on some especially positive and inti- 
mate relationship of a child to an adult. But 
relationships can be manifold, and people 
have different types of relationships to dif- 
ferent people, with much overlapping. 
Some children, for instance, like their psy- 
chologist. They have so much “confidence” 
in him that even matters hard to discuss 


are easily unpacked before him and put - 


into his lap. At the same time, this psychol- 
ogist suddenly turning up at camp, or tak- 
ing the kid to a department store, may find 
himself amazed at how little influence he 
has on other than the “let’s-share-a-secret” 
type of situation in the youngster’s life. 
Even while he is with his most trusted 
“psychologist,” Bobby may raise such may- 
hem in that department store that both of 
them get themselves bounced in no uncer- 
tain terms. At the same time, I have found 
children with terrific emotional affection 
for a teacher or camp counselor, and with 
a real “trust” in their judgment in direct 
life situations. Although these children 
would never dream of divulging to that 
beloved counselor what they have just con- 
fided to their psychologist in their last clin- 
ical interview, they would stop being un- 
manageable and would come down off the 
roof in a minute if the counselor said to. 
The moral of all this is that it is not 
true that, just because a child likes you, all 
the avenues of his life will be open to you. 
Some children will, on the basis of their 
love and trust, open up to you the avenue 
of shared secrets, and will drop the barrier 
of shame and guilt. Others will open to you 
the avenue of “power over my actions,” and 
will do things you demand without fear of 
loss of face. Both cases may imply that the 
child has “confidence” in you. Also, we 
know that with adolescent youngsters, very 
often the areas and ways in which they 
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allow you an “in” on their lives shift rapidly. 

I think it is important to remember this: 
partly so that parents need not feel guilty 
unnecessarily, just because at a certain 
phase somebody else is a more “logical” re- 
lationship-carrier in matters of sexual guid- 
ance; and partly because this confusion 
about “confidence” is often the cause of un- 
warranted jealousy between school and 
home. Many parents are afraid of asking 
the educator, physician, psychiatrist in for 
help on the sex education of their children, 
not because they really think they can han- 
dle all of it alone, but because they are 
afraid that to call for assistance would re- 
flect on them and their ability to win the 
child’s trust. Getting rid of this illusion 
ought to make teamwork easier among all 
those who are needed in Johnny’s or Mary’s 


life. 


Are you so sure this was really ‘sex’? 

It is interesting to notice how often there 
is a great difference between what the ex- 
perts say and what the general public hears 
them say; and, even more baffling, how 
much of what experts say the general pub- 
lic entirely refuses to hear. It sometimes 
takes a few generations for these discrep- 
ancies to disappear. 

Take just one of the smaller items out of 
the discoveries of Sigmund Freud. He sure 
said loud enough for everybody to hear, 
how often fantasies or feelings connected 
with sex may be involved even in seemingly 
“harmless” behavior, where the bare eye 
of the layman might not expect to find such 
“hidden content” at all. The public heard 
that one all right. What Freud and all his 
disciples have also said, however, still 
seems to remain quite unheard: namely, 
that sometimes it can be the other way 
around. The obviousness with which sex is 
involved in a given piece of behavior may 
be striking, yet the real problem in many 
such instances may lie somewhere else. 
Over the years, I have been called into 
many school situations where a group of 
pre-adolescents had been caught in some 
form of sex play or other. It seemed to the 








authorities that those cases would naturally 
need sex counseling or might have to be 
referred for special treatment because of 
evidences of homosexuality or other perver- 
sion. In many of those cases it was soon 
obvious, though, that “sex” was only the 
surface reason for the behavior. The real 
problem lay elsewhere. Many of the little 
boys caught in what seemed to the adults 
the purely sexual act of mutual masturbat- 
ion were in reality primarily reassuring 
themselves about their eligibility to run 
with an “older and tougher group,” accept- 
ing this ordeal as a social initiation rite, 
with great strain, guilt, shame and disgust. 
The literature of psychiatry is also rich in 
description of cases of prostitution among 
adolescent girls where “sex” actually was 
the minor point — it was a weapon used in 
the revenge battle against a rejecting or 
overstrict home. In my work in the field of 
juvenile delinquency, I run time and time 
again into the “hardened case” of the sup- 
posed sex delinquent who blackmails or 
forces other youngsters into participation 
in his sexual acts. 

No doubt there are plenty of youngsters 
with severe sex perversions produced by 
disorganized family and neighborhood life. 
Yet some of these youngsters are neither 
genuine perverts nor oversexed. What is 
wrong with them is their total lack of con- 
trol over their impulses, and their exploita- 
tive outlook on life, which makes any 
pleasurable act okay, irrespective of the 
feelings of another person forced into it. 
The real damage to their personality lies in 
the indecency of their basic philosophy of 
life, and/or the absence of any feeling for 

“people.” They need therapy, to be sure, 
but it is to their brains and their hearts 
that the therapy should be directed, not to 
their genitalia. 

The deafness of the public to this im- 
portant difference between the surface or 
overt behavior as compared with the basic 
personality factors really involved, is prob- 
ably one of the most disastrous sources of 
failure in the proper guidance of the youth 
of today. Because of it, we are apt to apply 





effort in the wrong place, and miss the boat 
not only with the disturbed youngster, but 
with the normal one as well. 


Sometimes “experts,” too, need help 


There are a few facts of which we — now 
I mean those of us in the fields of sex edu- 
cation, child development, psychology and 
psychiatry —also 
Among them is one which was brought 
home to me several years ago, when I was 
busy running a Treatment Home for partic- 
ularly wild and uninhibited specimens of 
the pre-teenage generation. These kids were 
anything but physically overdeveloped; 
they had not even come close to the actual 
physiological stages one usually associates 
with puberty proper. However, their ex- 
posure, from early years of life on, to all the 
details and pathology of an open-door 
neighborhood sex life, had made them 
rather peculiar in their outlook on sex. In 
a way, they were extremely “corrupt” as far 
as knowledge and sex terminology went, 
and the only reason I knew they hadnt 
read books on sex pathology was because 
they couldn't read. On the other hand, they 
had a deep need, from time to time, to go 
back and try to live out very early child- 
hood attitudes which normal children get 
behind them before the end of their nursery 
school years. The result of this was that I 
often was confronted with the sudden 
eruption of wild sexual behavior under 
conditions and in places where it obviously 
could not be afforded, even though much of 
what they did actually was quite “harmless” 
from the psy chological standpoint. 

Whatever the det ails, the problem at the 
moment was one of finding ways to “stop 
that nonsense right now” without, at the 
same time, creating any feeling in their 
distortion-eager minds, that we were op- 
posed to sex, thought them depraved, or 
wanted to make them guilty or scared, and 
without contributing to their outlook on sex 
as just so much smut anyway. I sought, at 
that time, advice on this matter from many 
sources — after I had exhausted what I 
thought I knew myself and had learned 
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should be reminded. 





from experience with such children over 
the years. This is the amazing thing I ran 
into at that time: I found all sources of ad- 
vice most helpful in pointing out why those 
children might act the way they did. I also 
found these people most helpful when dis- 
cussing just what we must “by all means 
avoid” so as not to add to the problem or 
create secondary trauma in those children. 
In fact, I found them so helpful because 
they all pointed out to me what I already 
knew. It seemed, however, they were as 
stuck as I was when it came to the ques- 
tion: how, while avoiding damage to the 
kids, am I going to stop them acting in this 
way before the cops come and cart them off 
to jail? 

The despair in which I found myself has 
since given rise to my fervent interest in 
developing research into an “instrumentol- 
ogy’ of techniques of interference in child 
behavior, and I think this is needed on all 
fronts of the educational scene. Especially 
in the area of sex education, however, this 
experience has brought me up against one 
of the most serious gaps in our present 
equipment: we know a lot about the causes 
of sexual misdevelopment, about the nature 
of normal sexual development (though not 
quite as much) and we are beginning to 
learn about the techniques for long range 
therapy for severe deviates. But as yet we 
know little to say when a sincere mother 
asks us: but what am I to do right now? 

Fortunately, practice is, in this area, way 
ahead of theory and research. Most experi- 
enced specialists will be stunned by the 
abstract question, but when you fill in for 
them the details about a certain child and a 
certain experience, they usually come 
through with the goods and deliver better 
than we really have a right to expect. 


Let's start where we are—but where are we? 
Plenty of amazing progress has been made 
during the last few decades not only in our 
actual knowledge about children and sex, 
but also in the spread of more enlightening 
attitudes among parents and in schools. The 
things we know best, and that have been 
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learned by the largest number of adults, 
could be listed as follows: 

Many more people take a more serious 
interest in the task of sex education for 
their children. We have learned a lot about 
what is to be considered “normal” in the 
development of sexual curiosity and sex 
behavior, certainly for the very young 
child. We have tried many techniques of 
sex information and sex education talks, 
and in the process of doing so have got over 
most of the silly and strained efforts to find 
the “answer.” 

We have learned to consider more care- 
fully just which of many approaches might 
be best for a particular child. We have 
learned that sex enlightenment, as well as 
sex education, is a task spreading into as 
many developmental phases as the child 
goes through, rather than something to “be 
got over with when he is five or fifteen.” We 
have relaxed in our reaction to much child 
behavior which used to scare us, and at the 
same time most of us have got over jump- 
ing from an over-anxious and over-moralistic 
rejection of sex into an equally naive illu- 
sion that all sex problems would be solved 
if parents only made a nudist camp out of 
their home, or if kids were only allowed to 
act out their impulses. 

We have come to realize in some degree 
that many things about sexual growth, like 
the gradual development of sex roles, are 
quite as important to understand as mastur- 
bation and menstruation. We now see that 
during transitional ages, especially in early 
adolescence, kids may have trouble “ac- 
cepting their masculinity or femininity,” 
and that such transitional growth pains are 
quite different from the real McCoy of 
homosexuality or perversion. We even have 
begun to listen to Kinsey who tells us that 
a lot of the sexual experimentation which 
we previously relegated to textbooks on sex 
pathology, is “gone through” by a much 
larger number of later quite normal adults 
than we realized. 

Most of this—and a great deal more that 
would take too long to list here —can be 
taken for granted at this time, though it 





seems that quite a lot of people are taking 
an awfully long time to learn what “we” 
think “we know” in this day and age. 

Where do we go from here? There is 
plenty yet to be done. In fact, the list would 
get so long it would bust the framework of 
this little study wide open. Therefore, let 
me restrain myself and limit this to only 
three out of at least twenty-five possible 
points: 

Point 1: We still know —and search — 
much too little for knowledge about the 
problems of the adolescent and older youth. 
In fact, most of the books on direct sex 
education which are addressed to youth 
and which have any claim of being frank 
and talking turkey are for the very young 
age. We don’t dare to talk turkey and be 
frank with the older kids. Why? 

Point 2: Our thoughfulness about, and 
tolerance of, some unavoidable, “develop- 
mentally quite harmless” sexual behavior in 
kids stops around the 7th grade or so. Sex 
discussions from then on are definitely 
scary to the adult, and we don't really know 


what to say or do. For a while we fool our- 


selves by telling them in adolescence what 
they wanted to know six years before —a 
process which gives us the illusion that we 
are providing “sex education” in some of 


our schools. But we are still quite ill- 
equipped to handle even the questions, to 
say nothing of the challenge for action- 
advice, of the older kid. 

Point 2: Our thoughtfulness about, and 
opinion that we are in danger of infecting 
youth with our own cowardice. The teacher 
who assists a kid in a rough sex problem 
still sticks her neck way out and is liable 
to be fired. The principal who allows too 
much advice to be given, or sex education 
to go on in his school, has to tremble in his 
boots every day even in the most “enlight- 
ened” y, since the effect of any 
crank objection is still terrific. This goes so 
far that we are even afraid of practicing 
what we know, because we can’t afford to 
“take a chance.” Many a coeducational pro- 
gram, for instance, which would dissolve 
pathological tensions in a given school in 


community, 


no time, can only be “risked” with children 
who are very young. As long as the boys 
are so little that they want only to tease 
girls anyway, or the girls so big that they 
would despise these younger boys to begin 
with, coeducational programs are “safe.” 
But at the time when they really begin to 
need each other in order to learn how to 
live with each other, we aren’t so keen on 
it any more. Sometimes, too, we hesitate to 
help a kid who has developed a somewhat 
shady reputation, even though we know 
what he needs, because his rehabilitation 
might not be successful. We accept the fact 
that people sometimes may die even in a 
well planned operation, but we have no 
tolerance if a case of sex therapy backfires 
even a little bit. 


Courage—in conviction and research 

The answer to all this? More courage of 
our convictions, even the ones that don't 
happen to be popular. And more research 
— for, even with courage, how can we tell 
youngsters what they need to hear before 
we know what that really is? 

Thus, in essence, the problem of sex de- 
velopment of the youth of our day is really 
a problem of the ‘morale, brains and stam- 
ina of the adults. Usually, an adult gener- 
ation has the types of problems with its 
youth which it deserves. If we got together 
more on our own confusions about “values 
as well as about psychologically correct 
procedures, we wouldn't find it quite so 
hard to face the problems with our kids. 


UNICEF greeting cards 


For the sixth successive year, UNICEF (The 
United Nations Children’s Fund) offers greeting 
cards for sale, the proceeds to go to the under- 
privileged children of the world who are helped 
by the Fund. The designs of five cards, which 
come in boxes of ten (two of each design), were 
contributed by Roger: Duvoisin who has illustrated 
so many beautiful children’s books. An unusual 
photograph, in color, of the United Nations build- 
ing, was also contributed by Erwin Blumenfeld. 
These, like the Duvoisin series, come in boxes of 
ten, at $1.00 per box. Order from UNICEF Greet- 
ing Card Fund, United Nations, N.Y. 
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Helping children 


Healthy sexual development in a child calls 
on the parent for different kinds of 
understanding at different stages 


iF is only yesterday that we learned how 
certain parental attitudes toward the sex- 
ual behavior of children might seriously af- 
fect the mental health of the child and 
cause shame and anxiety which could crip- 
ple the sexual functions in later life. We 
learned that masturbation, sex play and the 
sexual curiosity of children were not the 
early outcroppings of perversion but the 
normal expressions of sexuality in children. 

We must admit that in our revolution in 
child care we have seriously neglected the 
plight of the good and conscientious par- 
ents who understand and appreciate the 
normality of sexual manifestations in child- 
hood but who feel, with some justification, 
that sexual behavior, like any other be- 
havior, may require reasonable limitations. 
These parents complain that we have had 
a lot to say about what not to do and very 
little to say on what to do. 

The dilemma of the enlightened parent 
is described very well in the following 
story: The mother of a six- year old, Tom- 
my, overheard her son when he invited his 
girl friend Polly up to his room to look at 
his picture card collection. The mother, 
wincing at this nursery version of a male 
gambit, heard them go upstairs and close 
the door. She recalled with discomfort that 
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develop controls 


only a few weeks ago Polly's mother had 
found the two children engaged ji n toilet 
games in the back yard and had sent Tom- 
my home with a stern warning. Tommy's 
mother wondered uncertainly what to do. 
After a discreet interval she went upstairs. 
She approached the door of Tommy’s room, 
fumbling for the right words in such a mo- 
ment. Her knowledge that ill-chosen words 
might be harmful in such a situation caused 
her to discard one idea after another. She 
was not even sure that in this day and age 
such interference was a parental preroga- 
“May I 
’ Her son re plied with some thing 


tive. Fin< ally she knocked and said, 
come in?” 
inaudible, and she opened the door. Tom- 
my and Polly exhibited great poise consid- 
ering that both were in partial undress. The 
mother, clutching for a neutral phrase, 
found herself saying, “Don’t you children 
feel chilly?” truthful 

George Washington's, bounced back upon 


And the answer, 


her swimming consciousness: “No.” 

It is true that the mother’s uncertain han- 
dling here led to an impasse, but no harm 
was done. It was probably better that Tom- 
mys mother let him know that she knew 
about these games than to pretend ignor- 
ance. For in spite of the splendid aplomb 


which Tommy demonstrated when his 





mother came upon his secret games with 
Polly, 
these games, as his mother found out later. 
He was relieved to know that his mother 
knew about his secret and that, unlike Pol- 
ly’s mother, she did not think such things 
were shameful and bad. 


he was ashamed and worried about 


Tommy, like so 
had almost arranged this 
situation so that mother would “find out.” 

At the same time, Tommy’s mother wants 
to get something more than simple reassur- 


many children, 


ance across to him, for he is at an age when 
he can be helped to understand that there 
are other ways in which he can satisfy his 
sexual curiosity than through the games 
that little children play. I think it would 
have been possible for Tommy’s mother to 
handle the incident in Tommy's room by 
simply asking to come in, quietly suggest- 
ing that the children get dressed and find 
then talking with 
Tommy later and privately about the in- 
cident. Here, the mother could get across 


something else to do, 


the idea that it was natural for children to 
be curious about how a boy was made and 
how a girl was made but that 
would find that he could not get the an- 
swers to his questions by looking and play- 
ing games. He could ask Mother and Dad- 
dy all the questions he wanted so they 
could help him figure it out. In this way 
Tommy would not be made to feel ashamed 
and frightened; on the contrary, 


Tommy 


he would 
be relieved. His normal and necessary cu- 
riosity would not be destroyed, since other 
means for its satisfaction would be offered. 


Drawing their own conclusions 

Because we have sometimes neglected 
the practical problems of sex education, 
many serious and well-intentioned parents 
have been left to draw their own conclu- 
sions from the body of knowledge which 
we have assembled on childhood sexuality. 
In the belief that secrecy may lead to at- 
titudes of shame, many parents have sac- 
rificed their privacy and have permitted 
children to observe them nude, to come 
into the bathroom, or to take showers with 
them, believing that such openness and 


frankness would encourage healthy atti- 
tudes toward the human body and its func- 
tions. Yet our observations of children who 
have been reared in such permissive homes 
have shown that this freedom produces its 
own varieties of guilt and anxiety in a 
child; that, paradoxically, too much free- 
dom produces a conflict closely resembling 
that which results from too much restric- 
tion. 

Some time ago a father asked my opin- 
ion on the handling of a problem with his 
four-year-old daughter. She asked repeat- 
edly to visit him in the bathroom, showed 
her interest in her father’s penis and asked 
to touch it. Should he allow this? His wife 
felt that if this action satisfied the child’s 
curiosity it should be allowed. “But I don't 
mind telling you,” the father said challeng- 
“that I find this embarrassing.” I re- 
alized that the father had expected I would 
support the view that this kind of explora- 
tion should be permitted. He was really 
very much surprised and relieved when I 
told him that I didn’t think it was neces- 
sary or good for his little daughter to satis- 


ingly, 


fy her curiosity in this way. 


Why restrict curiosity? 

But if we restrict the child’s curiosity, if 
we interfere with these manifestations of 
sexuality, won't the child feel that there 
must be something secret and shameful 
about such things? There need not be, of 
course. If we 
this curiosity, if we make threats, we might 
feelings of 
shame in the child. But suppose the father 
who sought my opinion were to say this 
to his little dz ,ughte r: “I know that all chil- 
dren are curious about how grownups are 
made and how fathers are made. But 


are alarmed and shocked by 


certainly create 1 mnecessary 


grownups like to be alone sometimes, just 
as children do. If you want to know how 
grownups are made you can ask me and 
you can ask Mommy and we'll explain it 
to you. So tell me what it is you want to 
know.” 

Now such an answer would accomplish 
several things. We acknowledge the child’s 
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right to be curious. We have not said that 
her wish is dangerous or bad, but we have 
asked her to put her curiosity into words, 
as a substitute for looking and examining. 
We have denied her the privilege of an in- 
timacy with father but we have not denied 
her the right to be curious and to ask ques- 
tions. 

But why should we not have permitted 
the child to have her wish to look and to 
touch? Because we have learned that such 
intimacies with a parent are very exciting 
to a child. To give in to the child’s wish 
does not satisfy her curiosity but does, in 
fact, encourage her little-girl fantasies of 
an intimacy with father, of doing some- 
thing with father which is like her fantasy 
of what mother does. Since all children 
feel guilt about such wishes, their gratifica- 
tion would only increase her anxiety with- 
out really diminishing her curiosity. 


Stages and ages are important 

So much of what we do and say in re- 
lation to the sexual behavior of children 
depends upon the age of the child and type 
of sexual behavior. A type of behavior 
which is “normal” or “typical” for one stage 
of development, is not appropriate for an- 
other. Our evaluation of the behavior and 
our methods of handling it will be differ- 
ent for different stages of development. Let 
us take an example: 

If a three-year-old boy in nursery school 
finds it fascinating to observe how little 
girls urinate we would consider this a nor- 
mal expression of interest in sexual differ- 
ences; that is, normal for his age. Our 
method of handling such interest in nursery 
school children is to allow natural observa- 
tions during the toileting time. Normally 
this type of interest subsides so that in 
school-age youngsters it will take the form 
of some giggling and joking about toilet 
functions but a diminished interest in di- 
rect observation. But suppose our three- 
year old cannot give up his fascination with 
looking, and at the age of nine creates a 
problem in his summer camp by his in- 
sistent and repetitious peeking into the 
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girls’ lavatories. We would no longer con- 
sider this activity appropriate for his age, 
and we could assume that the persistence 
of this infantile form of sexual curiosity was 
rooted in a personal problem. 

If we applied the same methods of han- 
dling to the fascinated looking of the nine- 
year old as we apply to such curiosity in 
the three-year old we would offer no solu- 
tions to the nine-year old’s problems. For 
with the three-year old we can operate on 
the assumption that normal opportunities 
to make observations will satisfy the need 
for looking, especially when this is com- 
bined with answers to the child’s questions. 
But with the nine-year old, looking does 
not satisfy the curiosity, as we can see 
from the persistence of this behavior. His 
looking is motivated more by anxiety than 
curiosity. It is as if he could not believe 
his eyes and must look again and again. 
We would be doing both the nine-y2sr old 
and his fellow campers a disservice if we 
were to treat these incidents in the same 
way that we would in nursery school; that 
is, by providing opportunities for looking. 
The camp staff would be correct in not al- 
lowing this behavior, in placing realistic 
limits as kindly and firmly as possible. If 
we are to help the child with his problem, 
we must seek its meaning rather than try 
to provide outlets for its expression. 

Similarly, we recognize that masturba- 
tion means different things at different 
ages. Two- and three-year olds are some- 
times very casual in the ways in which they 
handle themselves. In games or in quiet 
periods the hand may stray to the genital 
region and the child seems quite uncon- 
cerned about the presence of adults or 
other children. It is usually unnecessary to 
comment on this to very little children. 
As the child grows older he tends to re- 
strict his occasional masturbation to mo- 
ments when he is alone. We consider this 
a normal development which goes along 
with the child’s growing social sense. We 
support this realization by the child that 
masturbation is a private affair, not because 
it is shameful or bad, but because it is one 





of a number of things which are regarded 
as private acts. In a school-age child fre- 
quent and open masturbation or touching 
of the genitalia would not have the same 
meaning as the casual handling of the 
toddler. The persistence of this type of 
masturbation in the older child may indi- 
cate some unresolved anxieties which re- 
quire our attention. 

When it comes to helping the pubertal 
child handle his drives, we encounter an- 
other set of problems. We know that boys 
and girls in puberty and early adolescence 
normally feel disturbed about the stre ngth 
of their impulses. They worry about mas- 
turbation and their sexual fantasies and, 
unlike the younger child, guard these se- 
crets closely and suffer in silence. Above 
all, the adolescent's growing desire for in- 
dependence means that he must manage 
his impulses largely by controls from with- 
in, rather than re lying on externally im- 
posed limits. Here, in puberty, we find so 
often that the child’s earlier education is 
put to the test. If parental reactions to- 
ward the childhood manifestations of sex- 
uality have been either too strict or too 
lenient the inner controls of the adolescent 
may be unstable. 


Pressures in adolescence—and before 

Although the adolescent often behaves 
as though he didn’t need us and could man- 
age his affairs without us, he wants us to 
be on the side of his conscience, and he 
wants support from us in managing his im- 
pulses. Now it is no less true in adolescence 
than in childhood that our educational 
measures must be closely geared to the re- 
quirements of a developmental stage. With 
this in mind I would propose that we ex- 
amine some of our cultural attitudes to- 
ward puberty in the light of what we know 
about this stage of development. 

It is currently the fashion in many com- 
munities for parents, schools and youth or- 
ganizations to promote boy-girl relation- 
ships in puberty and even pre-puberty 
through dances, parties and dating prac- 
tices which are modeled on those of late 
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adolescence. This means that the party be- 
comes a “date” and that the little girl must 
have an escort—and, in some circles, a cor- 
sage, too! Even theater and supper dates 
for boys and girls of twelve to fifteen years 
—or less—are encouraged. (Let me docu- 
ment the A friend of mine, a 
psychiatrist, found himself at odds with his 
social circle last year when he objected 


“« ”» 
or less. 


because his ten-year-old son had been in- 
vited to escort a ten-year-old girl to a “for- 
mal” dinner party for children. 

Along with this is the current fad of “go- 
ing steady”: the pledging of eternal and 
exclusive vows which, because of the na- 
ture of puberty, do not prevent the “going” 
from becoming unsteady after two or three 
weeks. The rings and photogr: uphs are then 
redeemed with a sporting ungrudgingness 
and are filed away for the brief period re- 
quired to find another undying love. These 
precocious courtship games are smiled on 
indulgently by the grownup world. 

Those parents and educators who sup- 
port early dating activities justify their 
stand by the assertion that such early as- 
sociations ease the way into adolescence, 
and make boy-girl relationships “normal” 
We should all be in favor of 
easing the way into heterosexuality. But 
let us examine the results of this acceler- 
ated program. Anyone who has ever attend- 
ed a boy-girl party in early puberty can 
testify that the dangers of post-office are 


and “natural.” 


not to be feared. The chaperone is advised , 


to give her undivided attention to the pro- 
tection of furniture. For when these par- 
ties are not out-and-out bores, with the 
girls dancing together and the boys playing 
leap-frog, the energies of these children, 
too young for courtship, are exhausted on 
the neutral furniture or in the war games 
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of early childhood. (“The party started off 
awful!” 
to me. 


a twelve-year-old hostess confided 
“Everyone sat around and didn’t do 
anything. Then Mummy brought on the 
hi mburgers and then Eddie squirted catsup 
in Danny’ s face, and Danny rubbed catsup 
in Eddie’s hair, and then everyone squirted 
catsup and we really had fun.” 

These observations are not aisieil 
an argument 
in early puberty. But from the behavior of 
these youngsters when thrown together we 


against boy-girl associations 


can see that they are not ready for the re- 
lationships involved in the courtship pat- 
terns of later adolescence in our culture. 
Because these boys and girls are afraid of 
each other and afraid of their sexual reac- 
establish contacts 
through reverting to infantile prototypes. 


tions, they can only 


But this is not damaging—a little catsup in 
the hair is not harmful to any youngster. 
What can be damaging is the pressure up- 
on youngsters today to accelerate their 
heterosexuality at a pace which is not 
geared to emotional readiness. So we have 
the spectacle today of little girls of twelve 
and thirteen who are bitte rly resigned to 
spinsterhood because they have had no 
dates, of bolder little girls who are 
steady” but confess they have not yet “had 
a thrill” from a kiss, 
who feel that their masculinity has failed 
the test because they cannot bring them- 


“going 


of boys of fourteen 


selves to ask a girl for a date. These are 
children who are burdened with all the 
normal stresses of puberty plus the abnor- 
mal pressures imposed upon them by their 
community. 
when the young girl is most anxious about 
her femininity, her unripe femininity is 
put to a severe test. At a time when the 
pubertal boy is flooded with terrible doubts 


At a period in development 





about his masculinity and is still searching 
the mirror for a sign of fuzz on his upper 
lip, his culture presses him to prove a mas- 
culinity of which he himself is quite un- 
sure. The introduction to heterosexuality 
becomes an ordeal, a contest, a strenuous 
and often a joyless game of courtship 
played by children who are too young to 
love or even to obtain an erotic response. 

But does all this belong in a discussion 
of “sex education” and “helping children 
establish controls”? I personally feel that it 
does. We do not help the child in puberty 
and early adolescence to manage his sex- 
ual impulses if we burden him with the 
necessity of proving himself before there is 
physical and emotional readiness for dating, 
or for even the most innocent forms of 
love-making. We only increase the conflict 
and in some instances create a kind of des- 
perate need to prove femininity or mascu- 
linity which races ahead of the immature 
body and personality of the child. I be- 
lieve that if the adult world withdrew its 
support, or its indulgence, of precocious 
datine activities in early adolescence we 
would find the scale of such activities great- 
ly reduced. We could encourage instead 
many activities for the early adolescents 
which bring boys and girls together with- 


out involving them in a dating code. 


Teaching postponement 

In adolescence, as in childhood, one of 
the functions of sex education is the teach- 
ing of postponement. One of the inevitable 
and necessary outcomes of sex instruction 
is the child’s realization that the mysteries 
of adult sexual activity and the means of 
procreation which he is learning about can- 
not be experienced with his child’s equip- 
ment: he must wait until he is an adult. 
Tommy and Polly might have imagined 
that their little peeking games could mys- 
teriously produce a baby, but their sex in- 
struction will necessarily frustrate these 
fantasies. Only a grown-up mother and 
daddy can make a baby, we explain to 
them. Now it is certainly worth mention- 
ing that this frustration of the child’s wish- 


es, and his realization that his child’s equip- 
ment must grow up before these wishes 
can be gratified, is in itself a factor in the 
decline of sexual activity in childhood. For 
such wishes provide certain of the motives 
for sexual activity in early childhood, and 
when the wishes are defeated in the pres- 
ent and deferred to a far distant future the 
interest in sexual activity declines, too. 
This is one of the ways in which sex edu- 
cation becomes a means of control. 

In adolescence, too, our sex education 
can teach postponement. While the biolog- 
ical equipment of the child in puberty and 
early adolescence is developing, it is not 
yet mature. Although the young adolescent 
is impatient to be grown and to discover 
for himself some of the mysteries which he 
has heard about, he needs to learn that bio- 
logical puberty is not in itself a license or 
a certification of fitness fer man’s estate. 


An illustration 

Here I should like to tell a story. It is not 
a typical story but it illustrates a problem 
in the sex education of the early adolescent. 

Some years ago a fourteen-year-old girl 
was brought to see me at a clinic. Four 
times in the previous six months Laura had 
been found in tourist camps in the company 
of boys, and had been brought each time 
into the juvenile detention home. She was 
the daughter of a respected family in a 


small community and until recently had 


never given her parents cause for concern. 
She was a beautiful child who might easily 
have passed for seventeen or eighteen. 
When I first saw her, her face was sealed 
into composure by layers of mask make-up 
and her eyelashes were beaded to give her 
a cynical stare. She struck a pose of scorn 
and indifference which was not at all diffi- 
cult to see through. She was scared, and 
she must have rehearsed this scene many 
times since she learned she was coming to 
see me. 

It was not very difficult, after all, to get 
her confidence, and she told me the story 
of her sexual candor, 


adventures with 


though with some embarrassment. With the 
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exception of one boy, whom she mentioned 
last, each of the boys with whom she had 
spent the night seemed faceless, nameless, 
almost unreal, having the same relationship 
to an adolescent fantasy as does a photo- 
graph of a movie star on the bedroom 
dresser. From her story I sketched out in 
my own mind her family background, and 
saw her parents as over-strict but also an- 
xious and confused. She did not blame her 
parents for her promiscuity, nor did she 
resort to the alibi of seduction. She did not 
claim ignorance of sexual matters; on the 
contrary, she had alweys found her parents 
willing to discuss her questions. Had I 
asked her to, I am sure she could have 
given an accurate account of sexual proc- 
esses and we would have found that her 
promiscuity was not motivated by ignor- 
ance. (It rarely is.) 


"Something wrong" 

After we had talked for a while and I 
felt her friendliness, I asked her a question: 
“Did you enjoy it with the boys?” (It was 
a safe question. I could almost guess the 
answer.) Laura hesitated for a moment, 
then said miserably, “No. Not like you're 
supposed to.” I realized then that Laura 
thought there was something wrong with 
her! Then I told her that I was not at all 
surprised to hear this because young boys 
and girls were not ready yet to enjoy sex 
“like you're supposed to,” that 
this was something that came with physical 
maturity and, most important, when one 
was very much in love. It would come later 
when she was older and could love the 
way grownups love, the way married peo- 
ple love. Laura listened to this with sur- 
prise on her face and gave me a searching 
look to be sure that I was telling her the 
truth. Then, satisfied that I was, she said 
very thoughtfully, “I never knew that.” 

The story ends well. I saw Laura for 
counseling for many months afterwards. 
She never again resumed her promiscuous 
relations with boys, and settled down to 
normal adolescent dating. We are not al- 
ways rewarded in child guidance with such 
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relations 


immediate good results. Laura’s story is 
not typical for all adolescence or for all 
clinical work, but we learn something from 
it which seems to me of value in consider- 
ing sex education in adolescence. 


An age of anxieties 

Laura was not ignorant of sexual mat- 
ters. Her parents’ sex education had been 
thorough on the instructional side, but this 
education had somehow failed to establish 
the connections between sexual feelings 
and the conditions under which they could 
be gratified. In order for Laura to bring her 
sexual behavior under control, she needed 
to understand that what she was seeking 
in sex experience could not be obtained 
now, that it belonged to maturity and to 
the physical and emotional conditions 
which could only be achieved in maturity. 
Laura’s promiscuity was not caused by an 
excess of drive, either. It was anxiety that 
caused her to move from one casual rela- 
tionship to the next. Each experience was 
a disappointment so that she had to repeat 
it with another boy to try herself out again. 
It was a desperate attempt to prove her 
femininity. 

Even the more innocent experiments in 
love are likely to come to grief in early 
adolesence. Many youngsters who regard 
their puberty as a kind of passport into the 
adult world, have confided to me with feel- 
ings ranging from disappointment to alarm 
that they did not enjoy kissing or necking 
in the way they expected one should from 
observations of love-making on the screen 
or in novels. Yet this inability to respond is 
to be expected in early adolescence. A com- 
plex psychological re-integration of per- 
sonality is necessary before the adolescent 
achieves physical response. In this unin- 
tegrated phase of early adolescence the first 
timid experiments in love-making are far 
less exciting than the fantasies. Confronted 
with a real boy, a real girl, erotic feelings 
may disappear or arise with such intensity 
that the young adolescent is afraid of them 
and must suppress them. When the very 
young adolescent experiences the failure of 








his first experiments, however innocent they 
may be, he is convinced that something 
must be wrong with him. In his anxiety 
he may move from one partner to another 
to repeat his timid experiments—and_ his 
failure—again and again. Here again we 
can be of enormous help to the young ado- 
lescent if we can help him understand that 
readiness for love and love-making is not 


established by the signs of puberty. 


Sex and love 

The story of Laura is instructive from 
still another point of view. For it seems 
that it had not occurred to Laura that sex- 
ual feelings and love belonged together. 
Like so many adolescents she had regarded 
sexual experiences as a mechanical proc- 
ess. This troubles us. Is this a gap in our 
sex education? In our efforts to give chil- 
dren a scientific view of sexuality have we 
given it a clinical isolation from the ex- 
perience of love? Or is it an even larger 
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problem than this? Is this the extra-mural 
sex education which the adolescent's cul- 
ture gives him? 

An observer of our culture cannot fail to 
remark on the way in which the category 
“sex” has acquired an existence of its own, 
an independent function or group of func- 
tions which can be considered apart from 
its human objects, a biological urge which 
seeks discharge. This view of human sexu- 
ality can find spokesmen among men of 
science as well as the writers of screen 
scenarios and popular songs. It permits a 
reputable scientist to employ the criterion 
of orgasm, discharge of tension, for the 
measurement of human sexuality. It sup- 
ports the popular fallacy that the excite- 
ment produced by a pin-up girl is in the 
same category as the reactions induced by 
a flesh and blood partner in love: both are 
“sex.” This view of human sexuality as 
simply the mechanics of stimulation and 
discharge, regardless of the partner, and 
hence without qualitative difference, con- 
tradicts everything we have learned in fifty 
years about the psychology of human sex- 
ual experience. 

If we are to teach adolescents to man- 
age their sexual impulses we need to con- 
sider the effect of those cultural attitudes 
which isolate sexuality and love. Sexuality 
is devalued in the mechanical view. But 
in order for the adolescent to achieve “con- 
trol,” to postpone satisfaction, sexuality 
must be valued by being put in the context 
of human relationships. Our sex education 
must do more than instruct; it must educate 
the adolescent to the civilized view that 
human sexuality achieves its greatest sat- 
isfaction when it is united with love and 
tenderness in an enduring human partner- 


ship. 


Chairman of Mental Health Group 
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Can we educate for 


family living? 


By Margaret C. Dawson 


Trying to help young people with their human relations is 


the ambitious goal which has replaced "sex education" 


\ hat is “Family Life Education”? There 


is no ready answer. At times the term is 
expanded to cover courses exploring basic 
human relationships and at others watered 
down to mean little more than domestic 
science classes. The following definition in- 
dicates what it is at its most ambitious 
level: 

“Education for personal and family liv- 
ing is an organized effort to provide appro- 
priately graded information and _ experi- 
ences that will develop in each individual 
an appreciation of himself, his family and 
society so that he may achieve maximum 
physical, emotional, social and_ spiritual 
growth and therefore live harmoniously 
with members of his own and of the oppo- 
site sex...” 

Faced with a goal of this magnitude, par- 
ents and educators alike might well ask, 
“Can we teach such a subject?” 

“We can try. And we ‘better had,” is 
the answer being given by an increasing 
number of schools, religious bodies and 
community agencies in the United States. 
This article reports on some of the develop- 
ments along these lines. It represents only 
a random sampling of programs in various 
parts of the country, with emphasis on the 


1A formulation by staff members of the American Social 
Hygiene Association. 
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in many schools and community agencies 


role of the schools. Yet the materials and 
interviews from which these data are drawn 
will provide a picture of the sometimes 
wobbly trends, and the astonishing variety 
of current patterns—and some of the rea- 
sons behind them. 


The background 

There is pretty general agreement that, 
ideally, the natural and best place for edu- 
cation about successful family living is in 
the family itself. However, the plain fact 
is that many parents feel they need help 
in even trying to approximate goals which 
are becoming more complex and demand- 
ing every day. Actually, it has often been 
the parents who have asked their schools 
and churches and social agencies to lend 
a hand. 

The idea that an organized effort in the 
schools should be made to help young peo- 
ple with personal experiences, emotions 
and conduct had its genesis in “straight” 
sex education. It is not generally remem- 
bered today that the pioneers in sex edu- 
cation of some three or four decades ago, 
such as M. J. Exner and T. W. Galloway, 
were profoundly and primarily interested 
in ethical values. (In fact, so elevated is 
the moral tone of some of these early writ- 
ings that even today, when the emphasis 
has shifted back to ethics and attitudes, 











they seem almost incredibly unrealistic. ) 
However, sex education at one time came 
to mean, at least in the public mind, stark 
physiological instruction. To some extent, 
this was actually a misunderstanding of the 
aims of those who planned the programs. 
Nevertheless, there were over-zealous or 
poorly equipped teachers who approached 
the task in this very fashion, as though 
“sex” were an isolated part of human life 
and one to be explained by exposition of 
the “facts.” Some teachers, facing this new 
demand, probably forced themselves to be 
too bold and blunt out of the need to over- 
come the hesitations and embarrassments 
rooted in their own taboo-ridden upbring- 
ing. In any case, the term “sex education” 
met with increasing resistance from the 
public. 

“Social hygiene” was the term next tried. 
But it proved to be too limited. To begin 
with, there was a tendency for people to 
associate this term solely with information 
about venereal diseases and the effort to 
suppress prostitution. Also, the proponents 
of sex education were coming to realize 
that it was a contradiction to say that sex 
was a vital part of everyone’s experience 
and then to treat it as a separate subject, 
apart from all the other parts of living. 

Logically, then, a more inclusive term 
had to be used to indicate broader aims; 
and “education for family living” made its 
appearance. 


Why try? 

The subject presents a stiff challenge. 
But the hard fact is that we, as citizens as 
well as parents, cannot abandon the effort 
to give our children more and better help 
in building good human relationships. For 
one thing, we are at last beginning to rea- 
lize that the courts, the clinics, the jails 
and the mental institutions provide a sorry 
and expensive sequence to ignorance and 
lack of guidance. A statement of policy pre- 
pared in 1948 by the Michigan State Com- 
mittee on Health E ducation ¢ 
tistical reasons for believing that it is im- 
perative to do what we can on the more 


¢ives some sta- 


humane and fruitful level of education. 
Says the report: 

“Cases of primary and secondary syphil- 
lis in Michigan’s 10- to 19-year olds in- 
creased 253 percent from 1922 to 1946... 
In 1946 there were 3,908 illegitimate chil- 
dren reported born in Michigan . . . The 
greatest number of those reported . . . were 
born to mothers from 12 to 19 years of age. 
The number of divorces increased 142 per- 
cent from 1940 to 1946.” 

The Michigan report goes on to note that 
in a study of 409 successful marriages, the 
couples stated that sex adjustment was the 
second most difficult problem they had 
faced (spending of the family income came 
first). It then proceeds to outline basic 
principles for the sex education program 
which, in the light of such figures, seems 
desirable schools, colleges and the in- 
stitutions training teachers. 

Another one of the most indisputable ar- 
guments in favor of sex education is that 
children are going to get it somehow, and 
that parents are faced with the choice of 
letting them pick up obscenities, vulgar- 
isms and harmful superstitions from what 
it quaintly called “the gutter,” or of seeing 
that they get a true picture of the facts, 
presented with as much objectivity and un- 
derstanding of the child’s needs as possible. 
Since many parents find this a very hard 
thing to do, the conclusion is that until 
parents themselves are very much_ better 
informed and at ease in discussing sex with 
their children, there is a job for educators 
and counselors to tackle. 

But perhaps the most compelling reason 
of all was given by the youngster in Texas 
who said, “Everything is taught in [our] 
high schools except the things you have to 
know.” 


How shall we approach the job? 

A reasonable amount of physiological in- 
formation will have to be included in any 
program that sets out to deal seriously and 
effectively with relations between the sexes. 
But educators differ greatly in their opin- 
ions of how much of this material should 
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be introduced and in what way. The grow- 
ing preference, judging from reports from 
various sections of the country, seems to 
be in favor of what is called “integration.” 
This means that the emphasis is shifted 
away from “factual” teaching and that the 
scope of the whole venture is much en- 
larged. Content and materials related to 
family living are not put into one separate 
course nor taught at just one or two grade 
levels but are brought into other studies 
wherever a natural connection 
Home economics and hygiene teachers 
point out that they have been concerned 
with many of the elements of good daily 


occurs, 


living for years and it is to these depart- 
ments that many schools first turn in the 
development of an integrated program. Bi- 
ology, of course, is the logical starting point 
for learning about the reproductive system; 
social studies offer good opportunities for 
discussing the history of the family as a 
social institution, the arguments for mon- 
ogamous marriage, the relation of democ- 
racy to modern marriage and a number of 
other situations in which personal lives and 
social forces affect each other. 

But these are by no means the only stud- 
ies that are enlisted. Many school outlines 
suggest using the English courses to give 
new meaning to family experience, both 
through the insights of fiction and poetry 
and through the journalistic media. Even 
mathematics, which might seem to offer a 
rather arid approach, is called upon in 
connection with the all-too-human subject 
of budgets and family finance. 

Programs of this sort are a long way from 
being in general use. Yet they are gaining 
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wide acceptance and there are numerous 
places where they are now being carried 
on. Differences of opinion, however, begin 
to develop more sharply when we come to 
two questions affecting integrated pro- 
grams: when should they begin; and should 
there be, at some point, a separate unit of 
specifically physiological sex instruction? 

Begin in the kindergarten, insists one 
school of thought. It is at this age, says 
one pamphlet,” that “the child’s natural cu- 
riosity is very active, his interest spontan- 
eous, his questions direct.” People with this 
philosophy are apt to be the ones who also 
advocate some more advanced and specific 
instruction in physical sex functions and 
processes in later grades, but again there 
are differences of opinion on when, and 
how much and on whether all such in- 
struction should be given to boys and girls 
together, or only some of it, or whether 
the whole matter should be taken up in 
classes segregated by sex. 

In hearty disagreeemnt with all of these 
premises are those who believe that any- 
thing to do with homemaking or family liv- 
ing comes properly in the high school years 
only, and that sex instruction per se should 
not be the concern of the school at all. In 
between are numerous shades of opinion 
and a corresponding variety of programs. 


Theory in action 

What are some of the actual courses, and 
their results—where these are in any way 
measurable? 

Wisconsin, which decreased its illegiti- 
macy rate over 18 percent during a 15-year 
period when neighboring states averaged a 
2 percent rise, and claims one of the lowest 
divorce rates over a similar period, also 
has one of the lowest venereal disease rates 
in the United States. State authorities give 
the credit for these achievements to a “long- 
range, planned program of sex education.” 
As part of this program, sex education lec- 
tures by public health educators have long 





2 Education for Personal and Family Living. American Social 
Hygiene Society; New York, 1948. 











been made available to junior and senior 
high school students, as well as to com- 
munity groups. But only recently has there 
been an effort to weave the subject into 
the school curriculum. Now being recom- 
mended are: “incidental” information on 
the elementary level; integrated informa- 
tion in junior and senior high schools, fol- 
lowed by a regular semester course on fam- 
ily life education in the 12th grade; and a 
“realistic” personal guidance program for 
every school. 

Highland Park, Michigan, which takes 
pride in having had the longest (15 years) 
continuous program in the State, starts right 
in with the kindergartners (nature stud- 
ies ), goes through the grades (films, stories 
about family life, science units) into the 
senior high school years where courses in 
mental hygiene and preparation for mar- 
riage are required. Both high school and 
junior college students have a chance to 
get some firsthand knowledge of children 
by assisting in the work of the Nursery 
School. 

Mrs. Marjorie Cosgrove, under whose 
aegis this rounded program has developed, 
says, “Emotions and a style of life are con- 
tagious. It is our responsibility to make 
sure that the next generation of children 
catch wholesome ones.” However, she goes 
on to say that “There is no value in dis- 
cussing beliefs and practices on one level 
if young people are operating on another 
level. It is unrealistic and students soon 
label it a ‘phony.’” These sentiments find 
an echo in many programs where the very 
real and ever-present social and personal 
problems of teenagers are given the center 
of the stage. 

One example of this is the San Antonio 
program, now some six years old. The 
teacher who was to carry the course, and 
a committee of school administrators, 
called a series of meetings of students rep- 
resenting each high school in the city. To- 
gether they planned San Antonio’s basic 
course in family life education. What did 
the young people want? To know how to 
get along better with their families; how 


to be good parents and have successful 
marriages; “everything about dating from 
manners and petting to beyond.” 

Since these are major concerns in prac- 
tically any adolescent group in this coun- 
try today, it is not surprising that they crop 
up over and over again in any course or 
program where open discussion is allowed. 
How are they handled? Again, in a variety 
of ways, most of which boil down to “talk- 
ing things over,” sometimes supplemented 
by reading, sometimes by films, at other 
times by role-playing—informal playlets in 
which the actors have a chance to “try on” 
the viewpoints of other people, adults in- 
cluded. How explicit the teacher may be 
about physical facts is hard to tell, and 
varies with the setting and the teacher. 
But many of the reports state that “we do 
not side-step questions” even though the 
curriculum does not specifically provide for 
such discussions. 

The Family Relationships course in Toms 
River, New Jersey, originally started in 
1941 as an attack on delinquency and 
divorce, is now slanted toward the more im- 
mediate goals of individual problem solv- 
ing and adjustment. Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Force, who has taught the course since its 
beginning, tells why it was refocused in this 
way: the more grandiose the goals, she ex- 
plains, the more one is open to attack for 
a single failure, for one thing; and the hard- 
er it is for the students themselves to know 
whether or not they are getting something 
out of the course. The present objective, 
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however, is in itself no task for the faint- 
hearted. It is “to try to help boys and girls 
become happier, better adjusted, more con- 
tented, more valued and valuable members 
of their present family groups; to help them 
start marriage and establish homes with 
something more than good intentions.” 

The materials and techniques here are 
multiple. Among them are study guides 
prepared in workbook form, panel discus- 
sions, study groups, speakers, films. One of 
the chief aims is to keep young people 
close to sources of dependable adult coun- 
cil in the community, and to this end the 
school calls in parents, business men, law- 
yers, court officials, doctors, nurses, clergy- 
men and just plain young and old married 
folk to talk to the students. 


A confused picture 

It is well to remember that, as Mrs. 
Force says, much of the progress in the last 
decade has been verbal or on paper. She 
reports*® that replies to a questionnaire sent 
in 1950 to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in 48 states added up to a 
picture of “utter confusion.” Summarizing 
these reports she gives it as her opinion 
that: 

“Performance in the high schools is ex- 

tremely spotty. 

“Confusion and doubt still exist in the 

minds of school people as to the purpose, 

the philosophy and the wisdom of teach- 

ing this kind of material. 

“There seems to be a feeling of helpless- 

ness as to how to go about the task. In 

high places as well as low there is a hes- 

itancy, based perhaps on lack of public 

understanding and fear of public reac- 

tion, which is delaying, and in some cases 

paralyzing, action. 

“To the schoolman who said, philosoph- 

ically, ‘It’s a hot potato; I don’t want any 

part of it, we must unfortunately say, 

‘you have lots of company’.” 

Under these circumstances, credit goes 


3 ‘High School Education for Family Living,’’ reprinted trom 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Socia 
dsctence; Nov.. 1950. 
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both to those school systems that have kept 
programs going over the years and to those 
that are trying to break new ground. New 
Jersey has a long history of sex education 
under public auspices and was one of the 
first places where accredited courses were 
given for teachers of family life educa- 
tion. Educators and public officials there 
also claim a high degice of public backing 
for the various programs. Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, which has a 25-year start, has 
not discarded the teaching of forthright 
physical facts, but is contemplating a 
broadening of the course to give more em- 
phasis to the “life situation” approach, and 
to encourage parents to study subjects par- 
alleling those their children are learning. 
The outline of Denver courses puts some 
emphasis (as do the program materials 
froni many other communities) on trying 


to counteract the effect of mass media stere- 


otypes of glamorous love, romance and hap- 
pily-ever-after marriage. A report trom 
Pennsylvania (1953), where a sizeable pro- 
portion of the schools is said to offer sex 
education of some kind, states that physi- 
ological information is given on a wide 
range of subjects, from the anatomy of the 
generative organs to menstrual hygiene, 
masturbation, heredity and eugenics and 
prostitution, though not all subjects in all 
schools. The Florida State Department of 
Education has drawn up an inclusive pro- 
gram of health and safety education for 
possible use in the schools. New York City, 
though it has always taught elements of 
homemaking, is only now attempting to 
draw up a sormewhat more formalized Fam- 
ily Life program. 


Other patterns: the government agency 

A recent bulletin put out by the U.S. 
Office of Educationt gives in full detail 
the stories of two counties and two cities 
where family life programs were developed 
with the assistance of its Division of Voca- 
tional Education. Started in 1938, these 


4 With Focus on Family Living. By Muriel W. Brown. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education; Washington, D.C., 
1953. 
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four projects provide a mine of information 
on the way in which such an enterprise 
can grow from a gleam in somebody's eye 
into a solid and enduring fact, and are es- 
pecially illuminating on the complex prob- 
lem of school-community cooperation. This 
bulletin is a good place to start, also, if one 
wants to get a picture of the number of 
agencies, individuals, professions, organ- 
izations and even business interests that 
may be drawn on in any one program. True, 
there have been instances where schools 
have found that a well-meant effort to en- 
list the interest of the community only 
stirred up a hornet’s nest of misunderstand- 
ings and the disruption of a good project. 
Badly stung, such schools have advised go- 
ing easy on the publicity. Nevertheless, the 
longer- lived programs seem to have met the 
problem and turned it into an asset. In- 
deed, many of them began with the prem- 
ise that this was a community undertaking 
from the word , 


Community agencies 


In many cases, a family life program is 
initiated by some organization outside the 
schools, or tangential to them. We have al- 
ready seen that a government agency may 
prov ide the spark. Education for pe rsonal 
of course, a 


and family living is, major 


concern of Social Hygiene Associations, 
Mental Health Associations and many other 
community agencies. 

Then there are such privately endowed 
organizations as the Clara Elizabeth Fund 
in Flint, Michigan and the E. C. 
Trust in Oregon. The former was set up as 
as fund for the promotion of maternal 


Brown 


health and was first concerned with mater- 
nal and infant mortality. But after giving 
instruction to pregnant mothers and young 
fathers-to-be, the Fund found itself carry- 
ing on with help to the young parents after 
the baby’s arrival. At some point, parents 
began asking for still further assistance in 
telling their youngsters about sex. Thus 
began the classes for various age groups of 
children at which each child must be ac- 
companied by at least one parent or a par- 


Pamphlet on adolescence 


With its new pamphlet, The Adolescent in Your 
Family, the U.S. Children’s Bureau adds a fifth 
title to its list of bulletins on child development. 
The others are: Prenatal Care; Infant Care; Your 
Child from One to Six; Your Child from Six to 
Twelve. The new bulletin is for sale at 25¢ per 
copy from the Sup’t. of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





ent substitute. From this it was an easy 
step to family life classes in the school and 
to a a counseling service. 

The E. C. Brown Trust has attacked the 
problem from another, and very import- 
ant, angle: the training of the teachers. 
Three developmental centers in family life 
are administered and sponsored by the 
Trust in cooperation with the State Edu- 
cation authorities. Pre-schoolyear work- 
shops introduce teachers to the subject, af- 
ter which they may register for a one-term 
carrying University of 
Oregon credit. Assistance with the formula- 
tion of courses for the schools is another 


extension course, 


part of the Trust activity. 


The churches 

Churches of all denominations have, of 
course, been traditionally concerned with 
personal counseling, with ethics and with 
human relations. Today there is evidence 
that many ministers and rabbis feel that 
the sexual elements in human conduct need 
to be more specifically related to religious 
thought and precept. Professor Seward 
Hiltner, of the University of Chicago, writ- 
ing in the magazine Pastoral Psychology,* 
says: “We believe that there is a kind of 
thought and concern emerging about sex 
matters among many churchmen—uniting 
what modern knowledge and insight have 
given us with the traditional concern and 
content of the churches . . .” Churches and 
synagogues in many communities are dem- 
onstrating their with him 
through programs for adults and children. 


agreement 
Here again there is a great variety in con- 


5 Pastoral Psychology, Vol. 3, No. 26, Sept., 1952. 
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tent and procedures: so much so that, 
again, even a random sampling must be 
deferred to another time. Likewise, the vast 
amount of parent education that feeds in- 
to the whole stream of family life educa- 
tion—and which some authorities feel is the 
most basic contribution of all—can only be 
noted here. 


Individual counseling 

There are also a number of individuals— 
physicians, counselors and others—who talk 
to groups of young people, both in and 
out of schools, frequently under PTA or 
other parent group auspices. 

Since the “talk” by a doctor was origin- 
ally so central a part of sex education in 
this country, a little more should be said 
about its present status and its evolution 
from the hair-raising lecture of times past. 
In this bygone era it was assumed (as un- 
fortunately it is still assumed in some quar- 
ters) that the main point of sex education 
was the repression of sex interest. What 
better weapon, then, than fear? The de- 
scriptions of evils to follow on sex “indul- 
gence” were horrendous indeed. The an- 
swer to all troublesome impulses or fan- 
tasies was to take a cold shower and run 
around the block. But this kind of “edu- 
cation” seems to have become largely dis- 
credited, not least by the doctors them- 
selves. 

Dr. Milton I. Levine, New York pedia- 
trician and author, with Jean H. Seligman, 
of The Wonder of Life,® says from his long 
experience in sex education that the physi- 
cian still has a special advantage in this 
work, in that people of all ages consider 
him authoritative. If, combined with this 
asset, the doctor has a feeling of warmth 
toward both generations, and a readiness to 
deal with their actual concerns, his oppor- 
tunities are endless. Dr. Levine finds that 
young people are ready to open up under 
these circumstances and that the range of 
their interests proves to be amazing. Quite 
a number have read the Kinsey books, and 


6 The Wonder of Life. By Milton I. Levine, M.D. and Jean 
H. Seligman; Simon & Seiag eter ; New York, 1940. 
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want to discuss them. Even the dirty jokes 
which youngsters bring him for explana- 
tion can be turned to good educational ac- 
count, if properly handled. Amongst his 
many activities in this field, Dr. Levine cur- 
rently gives a series of five talks at church- 
es and synagogues—three with the parents 
and children together, and one each with 
the boys and girls in separate groups. 
Another physician who has worked ex- 
tensively with groups in New York com- 
munities is Dr. William Barger. Invited to 
speak, under PTA auspices, to 6th, 7th and 
8th grades, Dr. Barger makes a point of 
going over his plans and materials with 
the parents before meeting with the young 
people, and of stating that his role is to 
supplement, rather than to substitute for, 
parental guidance. He prefers the term “so- 
cial hygiene” to “sex education” and gives 
physical facts in the context of ethical con- 
siderations. Far from wanting to scare the 
children, he is eager to find out what ques- 
tions are really troubling them and how 
anxieties can be eased while realistic in- 
formation is given. He reports that parents 
are often astounded to learn of the ques- 
tions and problems their children have 
brought to him. One doubtful parent was 
converted to this type of education when 
he learned that his son had been helped by 
Dr. Barger’s information to forestall a po- 
tentially disturbing experience at camp. 


Misguided guidance 

One further type of sex education should 
be mentioned here because in some com- 
munities this is the only way in which any 


type of specific “sex instruction” is brought 
to children. This is the material warning 
children about sex offenders. Much of this 
material is grossly overstated and, reaching 


children who are completely unprepared, 
can have a most damaging effect.’ 


The problems 
One can readily see that the first ques- 


7 For a very offensive example see Playtime with Patty and 
Wilbur. By Hugh C. McDonald. Murray & Gee; California, 
1954, while Edith M. Stern's article, ‘“The Facts of Sex Of- 
fenses Against Children,’’ Parents’ Magazine, October, 1954, 
is most constructive and informative. 
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tion that must concern the educator, wheth- 
er he is talking to one small group of 
youngsters or. planning a many-branched 
family life program is: What do the young 
people really want to know? 

When wersay “really want to know” we 
must not assume that because a girl wants 
to know how far she can go on a petting 
party that she does not also “really want to 
know” about ways of getting on better with 
her parents or making her home more at- 
tractive. One concern cannot be substituted 
for the other. Physiology will not help her 
carry on a conversation with her date nor 
even assure her of better relations with 
her peers. Neither, on the other hand, will 
discussions of family cooperation give her 
peace of mind if she fears that she is frigid 
or thinks that conception can take place by 
kissing. It is all to the good, surely, that we 
have got away from the idea that physical 
facts can be useful to young people if pre- 
sented without the context of attitudes, 
emotions, relationships. It is hard to see, 
though, how an overemphasis on “atti- 
tudes,” without what we will still have to 
call the facts of life, can do anything but re- 
inforce the schism between moral tenets 
and actual practices that we know to be 
part of our society. 


What do they ask? 

What do children ask? How is a baby 
made and born? How does the seed grow 
in the mother? How does it get there? Yes, 
certainly. And the answers have been care- 
fully formulated in many excellent and use- 
ful materials. But as the youngsters grow 
through puberty they also want to know, 
“Am I queer? What is a pervert? What 
shall I do about masturbation? Why don’t 
I get a kick out of kissing?” They also ask 
some very surprising questions — adults 
sometimes forget the odd things that can 
worry and frighten the young or simply 
make them curious. 

Here, for instance, are some of the ques- 
tions asked by 9- to 11-year olds in a Fam- 


ily Life Class at the Lutheran Church of , 


the Epiphany in Hempstead, Long Island: 


“When the man bird is on top of the lady 
bird, how do both openings get together 
since they are both under the tail feathers? 

“What happens if the mother and the 
father of the human race do not want a 
baby but the egg is there? 

“If Christine Jorgensen married would 
she marry a man or a woman? 

“a boy and girl join, what happens if 
the girl’s eggs go into the boy’s body in- 
stead of the boy’s egg going into the girl’s 
body? 

“How does the father know his egg is 
inside him? 

“How does it (the sperm) lose the tail? 

“Do you pin it (a sanitary pad) to the 
belt first and then climb in? 

“What was this thing in the papers about 
frozen sperm? How did the men that froze 
the sperm get it out of the male body?” 

The answers offered the children in this 
program were clear and precise and yet 
gently toned and occasionally humorous, as 
when the teacher said that the sperm tail 
“just disintegrates — goes kapoof.” They 
ranged from some fairly technical, scien- 
tific data, which the children seemed from 
further questions to absorb, to practical 
advice on what to do “if you are out in a 
car with a fellow and start to menstruate.” 
(The answer: ask him to stop at a gas sta- 
tion—rest rooms usually have boxes con- 
taining sanitary pads.) 


The teacher's problem 

But how many children are getting the 
specific and well-keyed help with their 
worries that was being given by this teach- 
er? 

The answer to that question can only be: 
not nearly enough. This is certainly not the 
sole fault of the teachers. There are, to be- 
gin with, comparatively few places and 
ways in which teachers can get training in 
the teaching of family life and/or sex edu- 
cation. Burdened with a hundred other de- 
mands, many teachers throw up their hands 
at the idea of trying to acquire still an- 
other technique. Many are disqualified by 
personal attitudes and early upbringing 
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and frankly say that they cannot bring 
themselves to handle the questions that 
come up. Some do not feel that this kind 
of education is the school’s business at all. 
Of these problems, Lester A. Kirkendall, 
Associate Professor of Family Life Educa- 
tion, Oregon State College, says: 

“When teaching moves over into areas 
where conflict, and the deep emotions of 
people are involved . . 
First, the teachers (and most of the rest 
of us) are fearful of strong emotions. Sec- 
ond, the teachers’ problems of personal and 
family adjustment get entangled with the 
problems of the pupils. Time and again we 
have found the teacher’s personal problems 
raising blocks, producing biases, or devel- 


. the trouble begins. 


oping anxieties. This is especially true in 
matters which involve sex and parent-child 
relations, Another difficulty is that teachers 
find it almost impossible to avoid being 


judgmental when dealing with such prob- 
lems. They say they want to counsel. In- 
stead they actually pass judgments.” 

Certé ainly these proble ms are not peculiar 
to teachers but are shared by adults in 
every walk of life who have not had exten- 
sive training in such matters. The attempt 
to solve them will involve the establish- 
ment of far more than the occasional work- 
individual 


shops, extension courses and 


conferences which are now the teachers’ 


only resources—and these only in a few 
places. In the meantime, those who have a 
and interest in, this kind 
teaehing, carry a heavy load and deserve 
the accolade. 


genius for, 


Community support 

The problem of getting community ac- 
ceptance and support has already been 
mentioned. Some communities have found 
it easy. One letter says, “We have had 
community acceptance for the most part 
without working for it. When the programs 
have been explained to the public they 
have gone right along.” 
not seem to be a common experience. The 


This, however, does 


long process of consultation with parents 
and community leaders; the problem of in- 
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terpretation to the press; the letters, and 
meetings and committees and formulations 
and forsns to be filled out—all the elaborate 
preliminaries which have been the lot of 
somes planning groups are formidable in- 
deed. And the results of all this can be 
overthrown by one irresponsible editorial 
or by one poor result with a child which 
arouses parents’ ire. One educator writes 
us: 

“I can cite my own experience as an ex- 
ample of what damage the wrong kind of 
newspaper publicity can do to a nese 
ongoing program of many years (italics 
ours ). A garbled article with an inflamma- 
tory headline aroused resistance and the 
course was dropped. The PTA in the school 
tried by every possible means to have the 
course restored but it has never been done 
and there is little likelihood that it ever 
will be, or so it seems. This was six years 
ago. As a result of this publicity the policy 
of avoiding anything whatsoever that bears 
on the subject has been meticulously ad- 
hered to. Even elementary school children 
whose parents organize classes for special 
instruction in family living are denied the 
use of the school for classes at any time.” 


Continuity 

The above quote shows how easily a well- 
established program can be blown sky high. 
There are other, less spectacular, reasons 
for the loss of ground that had seemed well 
gained. There is the teacher turnover; the 
change in school administrators—a_ luke- 
warm or hostile attitude on the part of a 
new superintendent can dampen the en- 
thusiasm of the teaching staff in jig time; 
and the unpredictable changes in the cli- 
mate of public opinion. { 


The scope of the courses 

Sometimes it seems that Hamlet has not 
only been left out of the play but that it 
has become bad form to mention him. 
Whatever happened to the sex in sex edu- 
cation? One writer, describing how best to 
set up a Family Life program, bluntly ad- 
vises: “Leave sex out of it.” 





Most Family Life courses admit the need 
to give young people some physiological 
information; a few programs do so to an 
almost excessive degree. But there are also 
those that go to amazing lengths to avoid 
the shadow of anything disturbing. These 
take refuge in the “homemaking” arts, so 
that we even find the making of lemonade 
and cookies listed as part of the “family 
life education” of a large school system. 
Apart from the question of straight sex in- 
formation—or the lack of it—there are some 
indications that the term “education for 
personal and family living” has tempted 
the planners to float off into the ether. 
What are we to make of an outline, for in- 
stance, that suggests starting the course 
with a lecture on astronomy, so that the 
students could “place” mankind in the uni- 
verse? 


Are attitudes taught or “caught? 

A question must also be raised about two 
assumptions which are commonly made in 
the materials on family life education. The 


first of these is that attitudes can ke 
“taught.” The second is the disturbing one 
that any right-minded person knows what 
attitudes should be taught. 

At first glance, these questions may seem 
unjustified. Adults do, whether they mean 
to or not, influence young people's attitudes 
in a hundred ways—why not in a purpose- 
ful, well-thought-out course of discussions 
and talks? Certainly there is no reason why 
they should not try. But attitudes are not 
quickly changed or picked up: as we know, 
they are the product of a daily living proc- 
ess in which there are any number of ele- 
ments. The danger may lie not in trying to 
hand on to a youngster some valuable ideas 
about conduct and desirable aims, but in 
putting too much faith in the results. What, 
for instance, will a child from an unhappy, 
quarrelsome background get from being 
told that he should “appreciate home and 
family life’? Or one who has been ex- 
posed to gang mores for years, if his teach- 
er attempts to convey to him that he should 


“guide sex impulses by reason, considera- 
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tion and social welfare rather than by im- 
pulses and self-gratification”? 

As Dr. Gage Wetherill, Director of 
Health Education in San Diego, says, “It 
is important that social hygiene teachers 
understand the backgrounds from which 
some students come. Teachers protected by 
the environment of the better social circles 
may be unaware of these backgrounds. It 
is the successful counselor who projects 
his understanding to the homes and _per- 
sonal problems of these young people. Ex- 
cessive drinking, bickering and vulgarity 
are not unusual home conditions. Some stu- 
dents come to school from families where 
there is marital unhappiness, perversion 
and prostitution . . . Social hygiene educa- 
tion [for such children] is serious business.” 

Dr. Wetherill is commenting here on a 
lack of realism in our schools which drew 
fire at the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth from Pro- 
fessor Allison Davis. At that time Professor 
Davis said, “The vast store of ability in 
millions of children in the lower socio- 
economic groups is largely wasted because 
their teachers do not understand the basic 
cultural habits of the working groups.” As 
with ability, so with understanding—it may 
be irretrievably lost if the approach is 
wrong. 

Again, it may be said that any group of 
intelligent, responsible citizens could draw 
up a list of attitudes that would help a 
young person grow toward wholesomeness. 
Yet one manual for parent-teacher guid- 
ance lists as an objective “to convince of 
the futility of the weakling in the struggle 
for any kind of success that counts.” This 
incredible tenet needs no comment. Also, 
we sometimes find, in advice of this sort, 
a suggestion of the “cold bath” school of 
thought which assumes that the only way 
to handle sex is to get rid of it. Again, is it 
wise to teach the “disastrous results that 
interfere with happiness when an individ- 
ual ‘bucks’ social conventions”? Unless care- 
fully qualified, this could mean that con- 
formity should be put above everything, in- 
cluding conscience. This is especially a 
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danger in a generation which has stressed 
the concept of “adjustment” to the point 
where all standards seem to have merged 
into the single aim of winning majority ap- 
proval. These instances are only a few of 
literally dozens of “recommended” atti- 
tudes. 

The drawing up of a complete moral and 
ethical code for our young people is an am- 
bitious undertaking, and might open the 
door to many of the social and personal 
stereotypes that a generation of educators 
has sought so hard to avoid. Surely the 
improvement of family life does not de- 
pend on the development of an “approved” 
pattern for all families. 


The question before us j 
Despite these and other unresolved prob- 
lems in education for family living, it still 
seems that—on the record—the family needs 
some reinforcement from schools, churches 
and community agencies in helping chil- 
dren to understand themselves and others; 
and that, from their side, more educators, 
ministers and community workers are be- 
coming aware of this responsibility. Some 
of the progress may be “on paper’; some 
of it is real, and the fruit of hard work. 
But before parents, churches, schools, li- 
braries and community agencies can pro- 
vide widespread and effective help for our 
children, a lot more needs to be done. This 
article has dealt only with the program- 
ming aspects of the problem. But there are 
also gaps in our knowledge of how human 
beings behave and how they can be 
brought to accept changes in their be- 
havior—gaps which have been far too wide- 
ly ignored in our efforts to “teach” the 
subtleties of human relationships. In fact, 
one might almost say that much of what we 
have learned has been brushed aside in 
the effort to secure public acceptance. It 
is not easy to see how this could have been 
avoided. But it is plain that so vital and 
tremendous an undertaking as education 
for family living will demand heavy con- 
tributions of thought, energy and courage 
from us all. They are well worth making. 





By Walter Bonime 


The sense of self in children 


Children will try in many ways, some good, 


some distorted, to achieve the sense 


of self which is one of the deepest human needs 


A, parents and teachers, and also as 
aunts and uncles, Scout leaders, ; 
School teachers and in any role in which 
we meet with young people, we are trying 
to recognize and deal Ww ith me iny young 
selves. All these young people are seeking 
to achieve, restore or express a sense of 
self as acceptable human beings. The sense 
of self varies a great deal among them. 
Some of them feel like worthwhile human 
beings, have confidence in themselves in 
the spirit of “I'll be your friend and you 
be mine. You'll enjoy doing things with me 
because I’m a pretty nice sort, and I'll like 
’ But some of them feel like 
breaking up the other fellow’s game, like 
bullying, scaring, sneering, 
slinking off by themselves. 
The youngster at all ages is seeking a 
sense of individuality as a person. The 
most important aspect of the sense of self 
is that it refers specifically to a human 
self, a social self. This sense of self has 
nothing in common with biological self- 
preservation, or membership in a_ herd. 
Only a human being can have a sense of 
self. The distinctive quality of human be- 
ings is often forgotten because of appar- 
ently parallel behavior in lower species. 
The lion, we say, is proud, the cat aloof, 
the snake sneaky. But the lion, though he 
is statuesque, silent and strong, is still 
lion. His external aspect may remind one 
of a proud man with a dignified bearing, 
a serious silence and strength of character. 


your company. 


stealing or 


Sunday 


It is the man who can be proud—the lion 
is simply behaving like a lion. A cat may 
be unconcerned about us, but only a hu- 
man being who is unconcerned about other 
human beings can be aloof, for human 
aloofness implies certain decisions, attitudes 
and values that have developed specifically 
out of human social relationships, and that 
cannot be realistically attributed to a cat. 
A robin, or a cat or a dog may take excel- 
lent care of its offspring. But only a woman 
or a man can work and plan for the future 
development of a child, wish for its happi- 
ness, consider possible alternatives for its 
future, reason with or try to persuade the 
growing child to follow a certain course. 
Only a woman or a man can feel maternal 
or paternal. 

So we see that the human qualities of 
pride, aloofness and parental feeling can- 
not be applied, except humorously or sym- 
bolically, to lower animals. Such qualities 
are uniquely human; and it is to the grow- 
ing awareness of these unique human char- 
acteristics that we refer when we speak 
of the development of a sense of self. 

The child has his real animal patterns 
besides, of course. He yells when he is hun- 
gry or uncomfortable, the way a kitten 
mews or a puppy yips. He will fight against 
physical oppression, will run away to es- 
cape danger, will respond self-protectively 
to pain, noise, loss of balance. These things 
are on a jungle level, a survival level. They 
are part of the self-protective pattern of all 
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living creatures. But they have nothing to 
do with being human, in the social sense 
in which that word has come to be used. 
When Johnny says, as he’s leaving school, 
“Hey, guys, let's stop for a coke,” he’s do- 
ing much more than an amoeba contacting 
a food particle, more than a puppy running 
for a biscuit. He’s doing more than restor- 
ing a blood sugar level, more than sustain- 
ing his fitness for survival reasons. Johnny 
is expressing a healthy sense of self in 
strictly human terms. He’s expressing con- 
fidence that he’s good company for the 
other fellows, that he’s desirable as a frie = 
He's manifesting a desire for the kind ¢ 

companionship which only a human young- 
ster can achieve. It is distinctly different 


from two puppies starting to play together 


after a preliminary nip or push. 

In our efforts to recognize and deal with 
the needs of youngsters, we find that each 
child presents an individual problem. Yet 
to bring some order out of this enormous 

variety it is useful to think in certain broad 
categories: 

There are the manifestations of a healthy 
sense of self, as, for example, initiative in 
friendship; 

There are the manifestations of a poorly 
developed sense of self, as for example 
shyness; 

There are the types of behavior which 
represent distorted techniques for establish- 
ing a sense of self, such as bullying. 


Healthy self-confidence 

In the first category, the criterion in gen- 
eral is a sense of one’s own desirability 
as a friend, a confidence that one is ac- 
ceptable. This child feels that he will prob- 
ably be adequate to most of the individual 
and social demands that will be made on 
him. He feels that he is loved by his par- 
ents, liked by his teachers, liked very much 
by a number of people. He feels that most 
people are potentially friends and, when 
they are not, his reaction isn’t “What's the 
matter with me?” but “What's the matter 
with them?” If such a child is clumsy at a 
game or any other pursuit, he may think, 
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“ 


Gee, I’m no good at that,” but not, “Gee, 


I'm just no good.” 


The shy youngster 

The second category of behavior that we 
observe includes various manifestations of 
a poorly developed sense of self. Here we 
see the youngster who is shy, 
that there is not very much about him 
that other people might like. It is painful 
to be spurned, so it is better not to risk 
examination. Stick to those you're sure of, 


who feels 


stick to boys if you're a boy, to girls 
you're a girl. Stick to the kids next door, 
to your own parents, to your own back 

yard— you sort of fit in automatically there, 
aan judges you. Here is the child who 
is a hanger-on. He trails along. When 
shoved away, he is crushed. This boy or 
girl lacks initiative and venturesomeness. 
His feeling of individuality depends upon 
success. Each performance is a sort of 
proxy for himself—success makes him feel 
like something, failure makes him feel like 
zero. Since each undertaking is fraught 
with risk of failure, and consequent reduc- 
tion to nothingness, this child will try hard- 
ly anything. Instead he becomes preoccu- 
pied with daydreams, for it is only in 
dreams that he is a somebody, has a self. 
He is more secure in fantasy than in per- 
formance, where he will be exposed to 
judgment. This is the child who clings 
compulsively to comic books and tales of 
magical prowess. Wouldn't it be wonderful 
to be so confident, or, even better, to per- 
form successful exploits, like Dick Tracy 
or Superman? 

In trying to help the shy child, it is well 
to bear in mind that the sense of self 
something that grows, becomes more se- 
cure and well defined, with every success- 
ful experience. The healthier the sense of 
self, the more readily and fully does the 
child enter into new activity, the more 
richly, as a_ result, 
The diffident, frightened, subdued 
kid with a poorly developed sense of being 
a human being, tends to find fewer and 


does the personality 
grow. 


fewer occasions where participation seems 





possible to him. The more undeveloped 
his sense of self, the less will he risk ex- 
posure and activity which will invite the 
judgment of others and thus threaten to 
confirm his own worst fears. 

The less this shy child dares, the less 
success in performance does he have and 
the less growth stimulus is there to his per- 
sonality. The more he manages to avoid 
actual practice in group activity, the greater 
grows his diffidence. He or she is the kid 
who doesn't want to get out and try danc- 
ing. This boy or girl is painfully self-con- 
scious on early dates or at parties, risks 
little exposure of his personality, and con- 
sequently becomes, in reality, dull com- 
pany. He tends to be excluded, feels more 
than ever convinced that he lacks some- 
ing the other boys and girls have, and 
seeks more and more to hide this lack by 
staying away from the others. No amount 
of urging in the world helps this child to 
mix, to venture with confidence. On the 
contrary, prodding only increases the 
youngsters fear that his inadequacy will 
be exposed. This is the sort of situation 
which cries out for adult help in skillfully 
created activity 
joins in, and where individual skill or initi- 
Here the 
self may actually find a chance to grow 
just because the child is lost in the crowd: 
he is doing with others, and the human 
social self is, in the most natural way, be- 
ing taken for granted. 


group Ww he sre eve ryone 


ative is unimportant. sense of 


Bullying and teasing 
Children whose deficient sense of self 

shown in shyness awaken our compassion. 
In contrast, the group that has developed 
distorted techniques of establishing a sense 
of self all too often provoke antagonism 
and punishment rather than sympathy. 
While they are less likely to evoke compas- 
sion, they are more likely to get attention 
because the youngsters in this category 
cause real disturbances. In essence, the 
sense of self they establish is directly de- 
pendent upon the disturbance. It is as 
though they were saying, “Oh, hear the 


splash, see the ripples—I must be quite a 
big pebble.” The disturbance is caused by 
various operations familiar to all of us, such 
as bullying, cruelty to animals, teasing, re- 
tantrums, destruc- 


bellion, stubbornness, 


tiveness, procrastination, “deafness,” forget- 
fulness and, on a more serious scale, dif- 
ferent types of delinquency. 

The nuisance-value criterion of self is es- 
pecially hard to deal with since so often the 
healthy substitutes we offer the child lack 
the bang, the convincingness of society's 
pain reaction. By comparison, harmonious 
participation is not only dull, but seemingly 
self-annihilating: if I do not create a stir, 
then I am nothing. This pattern of behavior 
is often a reaction to an over-critical en- 
vironment, where shortcomings are high- 
lighted and accomplishments taken for 
granted, and where little affection is given 
to the child except as a reward for good 
behavior. 


A sense of self—willy nilly 

There is a sort of resignation or hopeless- 
ness in the child who lives by disturbing. 
“If you think I'm a brat, a stinker, and 


nothing more, okay, I'll stick to that. 


least there’s something sure about it.” He 


does not seem to have a self, something 
that others respond to with pleasure. Half 
the time he is in the way, and the other 
half the time he is ignored. But a sense 
of self must be had, willy nilly. The child 
who feels a self only when the environment 
shakes with his activity, will create a dis- 
turbance wherever he goes. 

There are many variations in this gener- 
alized picture of the child who arrives at 
a sense of self through disturbing the en- 
vironment. It may be necessary for the 
child to terrorize, to bully, to see people 
frightened, worried, bawling, at their wits 
end. He may have to be first, to be capt Lin 
all the time. He may have to rebel against 
coercion, refuse to do anything expected of 
him, insist on doing everything that’s for- 
Actually, 
use his or her shy ness as a subtle te chnique 


for creating a disturbance. 


bidden. even the shy child may 





Of course we want to do everything pos- 
sible to help our children develop a healthy 
sense of self. Sometimes we are misguided 
in our efforts and, with apparently good 
intentions, interfere with such develop- 
ment. The process of development of a 
new skill can be so shaped for the child 
that he feels it as a coercion rather than 
as a gratifying achievement. For instance, 
this may be true at an early stage of life 
in the development of bladder and bowel 
control. It may exist also in later, more 
intricate aspects of the child’s growth, 
where the coercive methods are not so 
readily detectable. It may, for example, be 
important to the intellectually ambitious 
mother that Jane should paint, love books 
and excel in English. Mother subtly presses 
or cajoles Jane into intellectual efforts that 
Jane would happily pursue quite inde- 
pendently of her mother’s manipulations. 
The covert pressure tends toward the cul- 
tivation of anxious efforts, and Jane’s spon- 
taneous interest in books and_ painting 
withers as she strives for high marks in 
Art and English. The subtle coercions de- 
velop a good daughter, Jane, the product 
of her mother’s shaping; whereas spontan- 
eous endeavors would have led to a person 
with a genuine sense of self, a Jane who 
had real interests and expanding capacities. 
In the latter case, she would not have been 
deprived of the enjoyment of her mother’s 
approval, but would have added this to 
her own greater enjoyment of the activity 
itself, and to her more authentic satisfac- 
tion in the achievement. 


Pleasure in growing up 

The approval-disapproval approach to a 
child’s development is based fundamentally 
on the premise that the child does not want 
to grow up, integrate socially and broaden 
his independence. There has been too much 
emphasis on how much it hurts a child to 
grow up. More attention should be directed 
to the child’s pleasure in growing up, to 
his capacities and desires for rich and va- 
ried social experience. As children master 
various steps in growing up, they tend to 
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achieve a healthy sense of self. Bladder 
and bowel control can be happy achieve- 
ments. Muscular skills, group play, intel- 
lectual skills, social skills, cooperative ac- 
tivities of many types are all the bases for 
the development of a healthy sense of self. 
Opportunity must be afforded, not forced, 
for such development, and plenty of af- 
fectionate recognition given to achievement 
of normal skills. 

Parents may feel lost without the approv- 
al-disapproval technique, and wonder what 
there is to substitute. We can express our 
joy, rather than mere approval, over the 
child’s successes. And we can show our 
compassion over his failures. We can say, 
“I'm glad you had a good time at the 
party,” or “You were miserable? They said 
you were a poor sport? What do you sup- 
pose went wrong?” Rejoicing in appropri- 
ate fashion with the child when he’s glad 
about success, showing compassion when 
he is unhappy because of failure, empha- 
sizes his independence and supports his 
effort to achieve a healthy sense of self. 


New staff member 

The CSAA is pleased to announce the addition 
of Mrs. Clara Lyndon, formerly Director, Coun- 
seling and Guidance Service of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit, to the staff of its program for 
training professional workers for leadership of par- 
ent groups. Mrs. Lyndon, who will be serving on a 
part-time basis, has had wide experience in social 
work and parent education, both directly and in 
the training and supervision of other workers. 


Children’s Christmas book 

In time for Christmas sales in department stores, 
the Whitman Publishing Company has brought out 
a new anthology selected by the Children’s Book 
Committee of CSAA, entitled The Christmas Book. 
This 384 page book is popularly priced at 69¢. 
It is not available by mail from CSAA. 


Grant to CSAA 

The New York State Department of Health has 
made an additional grant available to the Child 
Study Association of America for analysis and 
evaluation of the current program of training pub- 
lic health nurses in the leading of discussion 
groups. An advisory committee is directing the 
work of the two research specialists who are work- 
ing on this project. 





Book reviews 


How to Get Along with Children 
By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 
Atlanta: Tupper & Love, 1954. $2.95. 


In this short volume, Dr. Richardson cov- 
ers well over a hundred subjects from 
thumb sucking to narcotics and from cow- 
ardice and bad language to sex education 
and the training of the emotions. Most top- 
ics are covered in one or two paragraphs, 
some in a few sentences. The result is that 
many of the most complex problems of hu- 
man growth are handled superficially. Dr. 
Richardson also has a tendency to arrive 
at breezy and dogmatic solutions. For in- 
stance: 

“Question: what should I do if I ever 
caught my son masturbating?” 

“Answer: . . . Instead of catching him the 
wise father will . . . let his son know that 
he is aware that every normal boy makes 
this discovery by accident or is told by 
someone else. Every boy knows that it is 
something he ought not to do. . . His father 
can help him break this habit if he will ex- 
plain . . . that while it is not much more 
serious than thumbsucking, unless he keeps 
it up, it is something the right kind of peo- 
ple just don’t do... .” 

Or on stealing — 

ss Much more convincing in teaching 
him honesty is the best policy and that 
crime doesn’t pay is the certain knowledge 
that he can’t get away with anything, no 
matter how he tries . . . More effective than 
a slap or a spanking is knowing that he 
will have to tell the shopgirl why he is 
giving her a nickel out of his allowance, to 


pay for the candy he picked off the counter 


This kind of advice does not seem to get 
at essentials and may even be seriously 
misleading to the parent trying to cope 
with a complicated situation in his child’s 
life or behavior. 

Epa J. LESHAN 
for the Bibliography Committee 


The Early Years of Life. A Psychoanalytic 
Study 


By Alice Balint. 
New York: Basic Books, 1954. $3.00. 


Despite the fact that this tiny volume of 
145 pages was first published over twenty 
years ago (originally in Hungarian, the au- 
thor’s mother tongue), its basic point of 
view is still valid today. Alice Balint stud- 
ied psychoanalysis under Sander Ferenzci 
and Hanns Sachs and was one of the early 
pioneers in applying the concepts of this 
new science to problems of child rearing. 

The book deals mainly with the instinc- 
tual drives of the child from infancy 
through the nursery years, and the con- 
flicts with which the child struggles as his 
instincts become educated and he learns to 
adapt to the real world around him. Al- 
though presenting psychoanalytical mate- 
rial, the author uses a minimum of techni- 
cal language. The theoretical portions, sim- 
ply stated, are further clarified by many 
examples from children’s conversations 
which reveal the kinds of conflicts and fears 
found in the child’s fantasy life at various 
stages of his growth. In a skillful and subtle 
way, Alice Balint suggests how parents, 
through understanding and recognition of 
their child’s inner struggles, can help him 
to realize that the sacrifices he makes for 
them are worthwhile. 

The easy style in which this small classic 
is written should make it rewarding read- 
ing for parents who are already familiar 
with these concepts and who wish to deep- 
en ‘their psychological insights. 

: HELENE S. ARNSTEIN 
for the Bibliography Committee 
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Parents speaking— 


In this new department, Child Study hopes to present, from 


time to time, reactions—sraight from the parent's pen— 


to problems and interests shared by many families today 


Can we help our children grow up without prejudice? 


By Frances P. Simsarian 


““ 

don't want my children to grow up 
feeling the way I did about people of other 
races and religions. My parents were Or- 
thodox Jews and I was always taught not 
to bother gentiles. I was told that gentiles 
don't like us and we should leave them 
alone,” said one mother. 

“My experience was very different,” said 
another member of the group, “I don't be- 
lieve my family felt any prejudice. I grew 
up in an apartment in New York City. 
Many different kinds of people lived in 
that apartment. When we celebrated our 
Jewish holidays my mother always invited 
the other children in to have some of our 
special holiday food. I went to play with 
the children in other families, too.” 

Another mother had had 
perience. 
neighborhood. I grew up playing with all 
of the children that came into that store. 


similar ex- 
“My father runs a store in a poor 


I don't recall any prejudice against us be- 
cause we were Jewish nor any prejudice 
against the Negro children. I played with 
But as I think of it now, it is 
strange that I don’t like to take my chil- 
dren to play around my father’s store. The 
children there look dirty to me and I am 
afraid that my children will catch some- 
thing.” 

Thus we tackled a discussion of the 
question, how can we help our children to 
grow up free from prejudice? We were a 
group that knew one another pretty well. 
We had met every other week for a full 
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everybody. 


season and discussed many aspects of our 
relationships to our children. We had be- 
come used to frankness and to saying what 
we thought for its usefulness to ourselves 
and others. Some of us were neighbors. All 
the members of the group lived in a new, 
middle-class, suburban community, located 
in a Southern area where segregation was 
the tradition. The discussion took place be- 
fore the recent Supreme Court decision on 
segregation in the schools. 

It was not unusual for us to begin a dis- 
cussion as we began this one—by analyzing 
our own experiences. We had learned that 
by taking a careful look at our own child- 
hocds, we were better able to think cre- 
atively about the kinds of experiences we 
hoped to offer our children today. Also, in 
any discussion we seemed better able to 
go ahead fruitfully after we had placed one 
another in respect to point of view. It was 
particularly true with this discussion of 
prejudice. And surprisingly quickly we re- 
alized that we all wanted much the same 
thing for our children: that they grow up 
free of prejudice against people of other 
nationalities and religions. 

“I grew up on the West coast where we 
always looked down on Japanese and Mex- 
ican people. My mother never bought from 
a Japanese fruit and vegetable seller be- 
cause she considered all Japanese people 
dirty. But when I went away to college I 
soon became very good friends with a 
Japanese girl.” 





This led us to discuss the economic and 
social aspects of prejudice, and to recog- 
nize the fact that communities are often 
prejudiced against certain groups because 
they offer some economic competition. We 
talked about how easy it is in any com- 
munity, such as the one in which our chil- 
dren are growing up, to get racial and class 
prejudices mixed up. For example, our con- 
tacts with white people are with people of 
our Own approximate standards of living, 
whereas we usually see only those Negroes 
whose living standard is different. 

From this point there was pretty gener: al 
agreement that the big hurdle lay in learn- 
ing to think of people as people and avoid- 
ing the error of classifying them because of 
We realized that there 
are people from all racial and _ religious 
groups whose personal attributes or man- 
ners may be unattractive to us. 


race or religion. 


There came a point then in the discus- 
sion where it all seemed to look so easy. 
We seemed to feel that we understood 
bit more how damaging it had been to 
us if we had grown up in families where 
we had been taught prejudice; we recog- 
nized the lack of logic in prejudice. Sev- 
eral mothers spoke of how much progress 
has been made. “If we had lived a gener- 
they said, 
wanted our children to be non-prejudiced? 
The fact that we are aware of prejudice 
and talk about it is important.” And one 
don’t think that the kind 
of prejudice some of us. knew as children 
exists any more. It’s taken for granted on 
our street that Protestant children may 


ation ago,” “would we even have 


mother added, “I 


participate in some of the Jewish holidays 
and that Jewish children will take part in 
Christmas and Easter.” For a few minutes it 
looked as if the battle were won, or nearly 
won. 

But we were quickly shaken out of any 
possible complacency at the next meeting 
when one member told us, “We entertained 
in our home and since 
then our next door neighbors have not 


a Negro couple 


spoken to us.” 

There was nothing complacent about the 
discussion during the next few minutes. 
The first speaker argued, with support from 
others, that she would stick by her right to 
entertain her friends whether white, black 
or yellow in her own home and if neigh- 
bors turned against her, her child would 
just have to understand. She wasn't particu- 
larly interested in being friendly with such 


prejudiced people anyway. The opposing 


side argued that one might be able to fee! 
and act that way before one had children 
but that it is important for children to feel 
accepted in their community and that there- 
fore parents have a responsibility to con- 
form to the general pattern. “But how far 
does this conforming have to go anyway?” 
came the question. “Does one lose the right 
to think and act for himself when he has 
children and moves into a suburban com- 


‘ munity?” 


Perhaps it was a good thing that we were 
not allowed to continue with these almost 
unanswerable questions too long. One 
mother brought us back with the comment 
that we should not let ourselves think that 


it would be easy for us as parents to know 
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what to do. She told of working with a 
group of parents interested in developing a 
neighborhood swimming pool and of how 
there had been discussion of ways and 
means of keeping Negroes from using the 
pool without an outright exclusion. “I per- 
sonally would like to see Negroes using 
the pool, yet I have not said anything dur- 
ing the discussions. I suppose I am afraid 
to say what I really think.” 

Once again there was a sharp cleavage 
in the group. One would probably find in 
any group tackling any social issue that 
some people would advocate a head-on, 
trumpets-blaring approach while others 
would feel that a slower approach is more 
desirable, with emphasis upon education. 
In a sense our discussion tended toward 
the latter point of view. In any event, we 
talked about what would be practical for 
our community, and for us as mothers. 
We felt that we could do much more than 
we had been doing to give our children 
opportunities to meet people of different 
races and cultures and that we should take 
responsibility for doing this ourselves and 
not just leave everything to the schools. 
Possibly a Scouting or Sunday School 
group, an athletic meet or an art exhibit 
would give us a chance to help our chil- 
dren make these contacts with other cul- 
tural and racial groups. 

We agreed that we would have to be 
aware of other peoples’ feelings. Would 
any real good have come from taking issue 
with a prejudiced group on the swimming 
pool question, or would it just have started 
a landslide of bitter, angry discussion? Al- 
though some still insisted that one should 
not be intimidated and should be forth- 
right in opinion and action, others looked 
for a middle way. 

Then the discussion took another turn, 
when someone remarked, “We have just 
talked about racial and religious prejudices. 
but I think we have lots of prejudices 
against people who are different from our- 
selves in other ways.” 

“Yes, I know I have a lot,” said another 
mother. “I'm prejudiced against women 
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who go around the house looking sloppy 
all day.” 

“And I think that perhaps our most harm- 
ful prejudices are the ones we don’t know 
we have. I am prejudiced, I think, against 
women who work. I don’t mind supervis- 
ing other children playing in my yard, but 
I find myself getting very annoyed with 
some children whose mother works. It is 
not that the children are more bothersome, 
but simply that I feel: ‘why should I be 
watching her children?’ ” 

After this discussion, we came back to 
the question of group prejudices when one 
mother asked what to do about the name- 
calling that children often indulge in— 
dirty Jew or nigger, for instance. “I don't 
think that you should make a big issue of 
it,” came the answer. “Children use names 
toward one another so much, I don’t think 
that they really know what they are say- 
ing.” This point of view prevailed in the 
group; but we felt that an effort should be 
made to handle the situation frankly. A 
response such as, “Yes, Stevie goes to the 
Jewish synagogue to church, but I don't 
see how that makes him dirty,” might meet 
the child at his own level without making 
a mountain out of what was essentially a 
molehill. Similarly a comment to the effect, 
“Yes, Mary has black skin; she is a Negro,” 
might be adequate. Older children might 
be told more about different cultures and 
the proper names for the races. 

And here we adjourned our discussion, 
but as one mother later said, “I went home 
and discussed with my husband until 2 
A.M., and am still discussing.” 
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Annual list 


ey Books of the year for children 


Selected by the Children's Book Committee of the Child Study Association 


These titles have been selected from the children’s books published 
during the calendar year 1954. For convenience they have been ar- 
ranged in age groupings, but many have a far wider appeal than could 
be indicated. Books of outstanding quality are starred (*). Titles 
designated (+) are books which illuminate today’s world for children. 


This list can be purchased from the Association 
for 25c. All the books listed are on exhibit at 
Association headquarters, 132 East 74th St., N.Y.C. 


Collections 

*"READ-TO-YOURSELF STORYBOOK. Compiled 
by the Child Study Association of America. II- 
lus. by Leonard Shortall. Crowell. $2.50. Mod- 
ern stories by well-loved authors, full of fun 
and interest, especially selected for their reada- 
bility and appeal to young readers. (8-11) 

CIRCUS PARADE: Stories of the Big Top. Selec- 
ted by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illus. by Lee Ames. 
Knopf. $3. The excitement, fun and drama of 
tanbark and canvas top vividly recreated by out- 
standing writers. (9-12) 

SPEED, SPEED, SPEED. Selected by Phyllis R. 
Fenner. Watts. $3. Thrilling adventures in cars, 
planes, jets, submarines and motor boats. (11 
and over) 

*THE FIRST BOOK OF POETRY. Selected by 
Isabel J. Peterson. Illus. by Kathleen Elgin. 
Watts. $1.75. A fine collection of verse in many 
moods for many children; with imaginative il- 
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lustrations. (7 and over) 


Christmas 

THE LITTLE FIR TREE. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Crowell. $2. 
Enchanting pictures make this beautiful story 
memorable for Christmas reading. (4-8) 

THE TALL BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. Selected 
by Dorothy Hall Smith. Illus. by Gertrude El- 
liot Espenscheid. Harper. $1. A varied collec- 
tion of stories and verse, modern and traditional. 
(6-10) 

*THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. Compiled by the 
Child Study Association of America. Illus. by 
Roberta Paflin. Whitman. 69¢. Rich treasury of 
stories, poems, holiday activities and recipes for 
a happy family Christmas, at a surprisingly low 
price. (6-10) 

*THE HIGH WORLD. Written and illus. by Lud- 
wig Bemelmans. Harper. $2.75. The Christmas 
peace of a Tyrolean hunter and his family is 


disrupted by a government official with startling 
results. Embellished by the author-artist’s inim- 
itable pictures. (10 and over) 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. By Clem- 
ent C. Moore. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Garden 
City. $1.50. This favorite poem piesented in 
arresting format and striking pictures for today’s 
children. (ageless ) 

CAROLS FOR THE TWELVE DAYS OF 
CHRISTMAS. Compiled and arranged by Percy 
M. Young. Illus. by Ida Procter. Roy. $3.50. 
Lovely carols, illuminating comments, easy ar- 
rangements and attractive illustrations make this 
a family book to be cherished. 


For the youngest: under five 

*LAVENDER’S BLUE. Compiled by Kathleen 
Lines. Illus. by Harold Jones. Watts. $6. A 
full and delightful collection of English nur- 
sery rhymes, profusely and happily illustrated. 
A nursery treasure. 

BOOK OF NURSERY AND MOTHER GOOSE 
RHYMES. Collected and illus. by Marguerite 
de Angeli. Doubleday. $5. A large, handsome 
Mother Goose for all the children as they grow 
up. Delicate illustrations. 

WHEN YOU WERE A LITTLE BABY. By Rhoda 
Berman. Illus. by Mariana. Lothrop. $2. Appeal- 
ing pictures and text tell the toddler about his 
baby doings. 

*THE WET WORLD. By Norma Simon. Illus. 
by Jane Miller. Lippincott. $2. The moods of 
a little girl on a rainy day in her snug and 
satisfying world; an understanding picture-story. 

PLINK PLINK! Written and illus. by Ethel and 
Leonard Kessler. Doubleday. $1.50. Splashy 
childlike drawings depict a little boy’s delight 
with water. 

*WHERE’S ANDY? By Jane Thayer. Illus. by 
Meg Wohlberg. Morrow. $2. Mother and Andy 
play a delightful hide-and-seek game in this 
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engaging combination of brief text with action 
pictures, 

WILLIE’S ADVENTURES. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illus. by Crockett Johnson. Scott. $2. 
Three amusing stories about small boy adven- 
turing in everyday settings, with inimitable 
drawings. Rye 

°A IS FOR ANNABELLE. Written and illus. by 
Tasha Tudor. Oxford. $2.50, Exquisite pictures 
keep pace with an endearing rhyme as two 
little girls dress grandmother's doll in finery 
from her treasure chest. 

KIKI LOVES MUSIC, Written and illus. by Char- 
lotte Steiner. Doubleday. $1.50. Kiki makes noise 
and music, too, in another little girl story. 

LITTLE ANGELA AND HER PUPPY. Written 
and illus. by Dorothy Marino. Lippincott. $2. 
A lonely little girl finds comfort and happiness 
in a puppy of her own. Appealing pictures. 

°OFF TO BED. By Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Macmillan. $2.25. Seven quiet animal stories 
with pictures to match; especially for bedtime 
reading. 

*THE GOLDEN ANIMAL A. B. C. By Garth 
Williams. Simon & Schuster. $1. Appealing 
animal pictures on cardboard pages, easy for 
small hands to turn. 

HOW DO YOU TRAVEL? By Miriam Schlein. 
Illus. by Paul Galdone. Abingdon. $1.50. Ani- 
mal and human locomotion in effective pictures 
and text. 

A KISS IS ROUND. By Blossom Budney. Illus. 
by Vladimir Bobri. Lothrop, $2.50. Bright col- 
ored pictures and rhymes tell of many things 
that are round. 

Among the many twenty-five cent books, the fol- 

lowing are especially suited to this age—appealing 

picture-stories about people, animals and daily 
happenings in a child’s world: 


LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS. Simon & Schuster. 

GEORGIE FINDS A GRANDPA. By Miriam 
Young. Illus. by Eloise Wilkin. 

DADDIES. By Janet Frank. Illus. by Tibor 
Gergely. 

HI HO! THREE IN A ROW. By Louise Wood- 
cock. Illus. by Eloise Wilkin. 

MY TEDDY BEAR. By Patsy Scarry. Illus. by 
Eloise Wilkin. 

THE FRIENDLY BOOK. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illus. by Garth Williams. 

AIRPLANES. By Ruth Mabee Lachman. Illus. 
by Leonora and Herbert Combes. 

WONDER BOOKS. Wonder Books, Inc. 

BABY ANIMAL FRIENDS. Written and illus. 
by Phoebe Erickson. 

DING DONG SCHOOL BOOKS. Rand McNally. 
By Frances R. Horwich and Reinald Werren- 
rath, Jr. 

DADDY’S BIRTHDAY CAKES. Illus by Ruth 
Thompson van Tellingen. 


IN MY HOUSE. Illus. by Esther Friend. 


Ages five, six and seven 

*THREE LITTLE HORSES. Written and illus. 
ty Piet Worm. Random. $2.95. A tall, tall book, 
with a tall, tall story from Holland, of three 
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little horses and three little princesses, brilliantly 
illustrated. 

*PICCOLO, Written and illus. by Bettina, Har- 
per. $1.25. Again this gifted artist gives children 
a joyous fantasy about a most endearing donkey, 
this time in a tiny book. 

MISS FLORA McFLIMSEY AND LITTLE 
LAUGHING WATER. Written and illus. by 
Mariana. Lothrop. $1.25, This beloved doll has 
further delectable adventures, this time with an 
Indian maiden and woodland creatures. 

*HORTON HEARS A WHO! Written and illus. 
by Dr. Seuss. Random. $2.50. That incompar- 
able elephant, Horton, again shows his compas- 
sion, this time for the microscopic inhabitants 
of “Who.” Hilarious pictures, 

SLEPHANT HERD. By Miriam Schlein. Illus. by 
Symeon Shimin. Scott. $2. Fine pictures and 
poetic prose tell the story of two little elephants 
who learn by sad experience that they need 
their herd. 

THE HAPPY LION. By Louise Fatio. Illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey. $1.95. Those friend- 
ly people he saw at the zoo are not so friendly 
when the gentle lion decides to take a walk. 

OVER THE HILLS TO BALLYBOG. By Mabel 
Watts. Illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Aladdin. $2. 
Irish folk flavor in this amusing tale of Mr. Bro- 
gan’s helpfulness to his neighbors. 

*THE WAR WHOOP OF THE WILY IRO- 
QUOIS. By Martha Keller. Illus. by Richard 
Powers. Coward-McCann. $2. Exciting tale of 
an Indian raid told with rare flavor, inviting 
young listeners’ to participate in war whoops. 

THE LOUDEST NOISE IN THE WORLD. By 
Benjamin Elkin. Illus. by James Daugherty. 
Viking. $2.50. How quiet came to the city of 
Hub-Bub to the surprised delight of the young 
prince, told in ebullient pictures and text. 

EASTER TREAT. Written and illus. by Roger Du- 
voisin. Knopf. $2. Santa Claus, incognito, de- 
scends upon New York with pleasurable con- 
sequences in an amusing picture-story with an 
original twist. 

WISH ON THE MOON. Written and illus. by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. $2.75. Her 
dream comes true when all the little animals 
on Willow Hill wish for a beautiful spring gar- 
den for Mrs. McGinty! Softly colored pictures 
complement the story. 

*THE BIRTHDAY. Written and illus. by Hans 
Fischer. Harcourt, Brace. $3. Brilliant pictures 
illuminate a gay story of a family of delightful 
animals. A superb import from Switzerland. 

TWO LITTLE BEARS. Written and illus. by Ylla. 
Harper. $2.50. Unusual photographs of the ad- 
ventures of two runaway bears. 

*"WHEEL ON THE CHIMNEY. By Margaret 
Wise Brown. Illus. by Tibor Gergely. Lippin- 
cott. $3. Unusual pictures and simple, rhythmic 
text combine to relate the life cycle of the 
stork in an outstandingly beautiful book. 

*WONDERFUL THINGS! Written and illus. by 
Zhenya Gay. Viking. $2.50. The wonders of 
spring and the happy growing up of a young 
foal, in stories and drawings. 


THE CROOKED COLT. Written and illus. by C. 





W. Anderson. Macmillan. $2. A weakling colt 
becomes a strong, spirited pony, helped by his 
mother and a little girl who loves him. Beauti- 
fully pictured in soft pencil tones. 

MAT AND MANDY AND THE BIG DOG, BIG- 
GER. By Ruth Simon. Illus. by Lisl Weil. 
Crowell. $2.50. Satisfying sequel to this family’s 
auto trip, with a real plot, jolly illustrations and 
a happy ending. (For the beginning reader as 
well as the younger listener. ) 

CIRCUS RUCKUS. Written and illus. by Will 
and Nicolas. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. Lively do- 
ings when a small boy, and his dog crash a cir- 
cus and get into the act. Boldly colored pictures 
add to the excitement. 

°I SAW THE SEA COME IN. By Alvin Tresselt. 
Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. $2. A little 
boy watches the incoming tide, delighting in 
the creatures of the shore. Rhythmic prose and 
beautiful pictures. 

*MIKE’S HOUSE. By Julia L. Sauer. Illus. by 
Don Freeman. Viking. $2.50. The Public Li- 
brary 1S the home ot Robert’s favorite book hero, 
Mike Mulligan. Appealing small boy adventure. 

JOHNNY THE FIREMAN. By Rebecca K. Sprink- 
le. Illus. by Ruth Wood. Rand McNally. 25¢. 
A little boy solves a personal problem—how to 
be a hardware store owner and a fireman at 
the same time. 

PLENTY TO WATCH. Written and _ illus. by 
Mitsu and Taro Yashima. Viking. $2.50. Child- 
hood in a Japanese village, nostalgically retraced 
in slight text and uniquely beautiful pictures. 

NEZBAH’S LAMB. By Edith J. Agnew. Illus. by 
Jean Martinez. Friendship Press. $1.25. A little 
Indian girl’s trip to the schoolhouse gives a 
rewarding glimpse of Navaho life Appealing 
pictures. 

*RONNIE’S WISH. By Jeannette Perkins Brown. 
Illus. by Jean Martinez. Friendship Press. $1.25. 
A little Negro boy has a delightful time in the 
Children’s Zoo, and finds it’s good to be small. 

THE TIN FIDDLE. By Edward lripp. Illus. by 
Maurice Sendak. Oxford. $2. A little boy’s tin 
fiddle makes a fine home for an appreciative 
family of field mice. 


Ages seven, eight and nine 

*IMPUNITY JANE. By Rumer Godden, Illus. by 
Adrienne Adams. Viking. $2.50. Fifty years of a 
tiny doll’s adventures in London, delicately writ- 
ten and illustrated. ; 

THE QUEEN WHO LONGED FOR SNOW. By 
Walter Hackett. Illus. by Beryl Bailey Jones. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.25. Gentle legend of a 
young king of Portugal who, for his northern- 
born wife, decks his country in beauty. Fairy- 
tale pictures to match. 

BAKER'S MAN. By Rosalys Hall. Illus. by Kurt 
Werth. Lippincott. $2.50. Rollicking modern 
folk tale about a man who wants to be a baker, 
with joyous pictures. 

FREDDY AND THE MEN FROM MARS. By 
Walter R. Brooks. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Knopf. 
$3. How the friendly Martians keep Freddy, 
that irresistible pig, from becoming bacon. 








New Books 
for Young Readers 


from 
HARCOURT, BRACE 








CIRCUS RUCKUS 
By WILL and NICOLAS. “A new adventure 
by the popular picture-story-book team 
takes an excited Dan and his frayed little 
dog Kelly on a wild chase through the 
circus grounds.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Draw- 
ings in color by Nicolas. Ages 4-8. $2.75 


RAIN OR SHINE 
Things to Make p 
By RITA N. OLIVER. “Here are dozens of 
new things to make with around-the- 
house items .. . Simple directions.” — 
Pasadena Star News. Photographs by 
Biagio Pinto. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE MYSTERIOUS LEAF 
By RICHARD BANKS. “An engaging story, 
delightfully illustrated, of three rather 
eccentric professors .. . and a ragged 
little girl . .. Entertaining and fille? with 
suspense.” Publisher’s Weekly. Draw- 
ings by Irene Haas. Ages 6 9. $2.50 


NICKELS AND DIMES 

The Story of F. W. Woolworth 
By NINA BROWN BAKER. This American 
success story of a poor farm boy who 
built a merchandising empire makes ab- 
sorbing reading. Drawings by Douglas 
Gorsline. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


WITH DAD ALONE 
By JERROLD BEIM. How two boys and their 
father readjust to a new way of life after 
Mother’s death. Ages 9-12. $2.75 
SUPERSTITIOUS? HERE'S WHY! 
By JULIE F. BATCHELOR and CLAUDIA 
DE LYS. The origins and modern meanings 
of many age-old superstitions still cur- 
rent today are amusingly explained in 
this entertaining book. Drawings by Erik 
Blegvad. Ages 10 up. $2.25 
ROWAN FARM 
By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. “The Mar- 
gret of this fine story is a teen-age girl 
in postwar Germany... A sequel to the 
author’s successful, moving first book, 
The Ark ... this book is truly a junior 
novel.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune Book 


Review. Ages 12 up. $2.50 
At all bookstores 
oe 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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ALPHONSE THAT BEARDED ONE. By Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Illus. by Nicolas. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50, Fine spoofing, about a military 
bear, in a modern folk tale with tongue-in-cheek 
pictures. 

THE PIEBALD PRINCESS. Written and illus. by 
Joan Balfour Payne. Ariel. $2.75. Rare tantasy 
about a cat with delusions of grandeur. Witty 
pictures. 

*FISH HEAD. By Jean Fritz. Illus. by Mare Si- 
mont. Coward-McCann. $2.75. How the proud- 
est, fightin’est cat on Clambake Island got his 
sea legs and became a sailor makes a hilarious 
story. Pictures to match. 

MR. PETERSAND’S CATS, Written and illus. by 
Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan. $2.25. The author 
finds a perfect solution to the problem of sum- 
mer pets, to the satisfaction of children and 
kittens as well. 

WILDERNESS PUP. Written and illus. by Mar- 
garet S. Johnson. Morrow. $2.25. A dog’s devo- 
tion to his master takes him from wilderness to 
civilization and back again. 

*TOUGH ENOUGH. Written and illus. by Ruth 
and Latrobe Carroll. Oxford. $2.75. A mischiev- 
ous dog redeems himself with the family in a 
story full of the talk and folk ways of the 


Smokies. Richly detailed drawings. 

PUMPKIN, G INGER, AND SPICE. By Margaret 
G. Otto. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Holt. $2. 
The adventures of three endearing dachshunds 
in an easy-to-read chapter book with inimitable 
pictures. (Good also for reading aloud to young- 


er children. ) 

SKEET. By Mary Russell. Illus. by Jeanne C. 
Manget. Little, Brown. $2. A little boy helps 
a burro solve his problems and recover his home 
and friends, in an easy-to-read story. 

*LITTLE WU AND THE WATERMELONS. By 
Beatrice Liu. Illus. by Graham Peck. Wilcox & 
Follett. $2.50. A small boy’s dream of earning 
a gift for his mother is fulfilled in this tender 
story of old China, enhanced by fine illustrations. 

+ALDO’S TOWER. By Priscilla Carden. Illus. by 
Kurt Werth. Ariel. $2.75. A little boy in post- 
war Italy finds sunshine and happiness for his 
family high on a hill. 

TOSIE OF THE FAR NORTH. By Wanda Neill 
Tolboom. Illus. by Robert Bruce. ‘Aladdin. $2.75. 
A small Eskimo ‘boy of today proves his man- 
liness and courage in a warm, absorbing story. 

TOM BENN AND BLACKBEARD, THE PI- 
RATE. Written and illus. by Le Grand, Abing- 
don. $2. How the redoubtable Tom captured a 
villainous buccaneer in a hilarious tall tale of 
North Carolina. 

DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. By Clyde Robert Bul- 
la. Illus. by Peter Burchard. Crowell. $2. Elev- 
en-year-old Erik, as a cook’s assistant on a log 
raft in the 1850's, encounters lively adventures 
in an easy-to-read story. 

JEB AND THE FLYING JENNY. By Dorothea 
J. Snow. Illus. by Joshua Tolford. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2, A young whittler in Tennessee uses 
his carved animals to make the first merry-go- 
rounds, in this story of rare charm. 
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*A PENNY’S WORTH OF CHARACTER. By 
Jesse Stuart. Illus. by Robert G. Henneberger. 
Whittlesey. $1.75. A small Kentucky boy’s mo- 
mentary weakness, his struggle with his con- 
science and his eventual triumph in a story told 
with warmth and perception. 

+WE LIVE IN THE CITY. Written and illus. by 
Lois Lenski. Lippincott. $2. Children in the 
tenements and penthouses of the bustling city, 
show their courage, resourcefulness and bounce. 

THE FOREST FIREMEN. By Bill and Rosalie 
Brown. Illus. by Richard Powers, Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2. Excitement enough for the most re- 
luctant reader in this story of a forest fire, in- 
vitingly printed for easy reading. 

*POGO’S TRUCK RIDE. By Jo and Ernest Nor- 
ling. Holt. $1.75. Motor freight, its drivers, and 
their problems are the interesting theme of an 
easy-to-read story. 

*THE LOG CABIN IN THE FOREST. By Phyllis 
Lee Peterson. Illus. by Ati Forberg. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. Our country’s growth reflected in 
the life story of a log cabin, told in poetic prose 
and be: autifully integrated pictures. 

®*THE THANKSGIVING STORY. By Alice Dalg- 
liesh. Illus. by Helen Sewell. Scribners, $2.50. 
The voyage of the Mayflower, the arrival of the 
Pilgrims and their first year in the new land 
as seen through the eyes of the children of 
one family. 

*THE COURAGE OF SARAH NOBLE. By Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Scrib- 
ners. $2 How a real, colonial girl cooked for her 
father while he built a house for the family in 
the Connecticut wilderness—in a true story. 

THE SUGARBUSH FAMILY. By Miriam E. Ma- 
son. Illus. by Zhenya Gay. Macmillan, $2.50. 
Warm story of a family who half believed in 
fairies and really found their pot of gold. 

BETSY AND THE CIRCUS. Written and illus. 
by Carolyn Haywood. Morrow. $2.95, Another 
welcome “Betsy” story, filled with children’s 
joyous anticipation of the “big top,” lively do- 
ings and new friends. 

SQUANTO, FRIEND OF THE WHITE MAN. 
By Clyde Robert Bulla. Illus. by Peter Burchard. 
Crowell. $2.50. The little-known story of the 
Indian who helped the Pilgrims survive their 
first year in the New World, in a poignant easy- 
to-read biography with graphic illustrations. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Bella Koral. Illus. 
by William Hutchinson. Random, $1. The read- 
ability and colorful pictures of this fine biogra- 
phy make this great American hero a vital per- 
sonality. Written for younger readers but with 
wide age appeal. 

CHILDHOOD .OF GREAT AMERICANS SE- 
RIES. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75 each. 

FRANCIS MARION, YOUNG SWAMP FOX. 
By William O. Steele. 

BETSY ROSS, GIRL OF OLD PHILADEL- 
PHIA. By Ann Weil. 

DAN WEBSTER, UNION BOY. 
Smith. 

YOUNG JED SMITH, WESTERING BOY. By 
Olive W. Burt. 
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books written and _ illustrated to 
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MARIA MITCHELL, GIRL ASTRONOMER. 
By Grace Hathaway Melin. 

BABE RUTH, BASEBALL BOY. By Guernsey 
Van Riper, Jr. 

WILL AND CHARLIE MAYO, DOCTOR’S 
BOYS. By Marie Hammontree. 

Seven new titles in this fine series, each a lively 

story of childhood adventure and later achieve- 

ment, reflecting the background and times in 
which these men and women grew up. 

KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE. Adapted by Estelle B. 
Schneider. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum. Random. 
$1. A simplified but satisfying introduction to 
this legendary hero. tale, with bold colorful pic- 
tures. 

GRIMM’S TALES. Illus. by Helen Sewell and 
Madeleine Gekiere. Oxford. $3.50. Sixteen of 
the famous tales in an excellent selection with 
unusual illustrations. 

AESOP’S FABLES. Selected by Laura Harris. II- 

lus. by Tony Palazzo. Garden City. $2.50. An 

attractive new collection of the famous old tales 
with large, colorful pictures. 





Ages nine, ten and eleven 

THE RISE OF THE THUNDERER. By Tom 
Galt. Crowell. $3. Dramatic and vital retelling 
of the legends of the ancient Greek gods. 

ADVENTURES WITH THE HEROES. By Cath- 
erine F, Sellew. Little, Brown. $2.75. Ancient 
myths of the Volsungs and the Niblungs retold 
in a handsome book. 

°ONCE THE MULLAH. By Alice Geer Kelsey. 
Longmans, Green. $2.50. The village preacher, 
teacher and judge in old Persia, is the chief 
protagonist of these original folk tales providing 
rich humor for the storyteller. 

ANANSI THE SPIDER MAN. By Philip Sherlock. 
Crowell. $2.50. Jamaican folk tales with a down- 
to-earth flavor. 

THE SILVER CURLEW. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
Illus. by Ernest H. Shepard. Viking. $2.75. The 
miller’s daughter and the wicked imp in a de- 
lightfully illustrated book full of enchantment. 

TO SEE THE QUEEN. By Katherine Gibson. 
Longmans, Green. $2.50. Charming new folk 
tale about princesses and cats and milkmaids. 

*THE GIANT. Written and illus. by William 





the children’s 


record catalog 


Helps you choose the right 
record for the right child 
Comprehensive, up-to-date 
titles of all leading manufac- 
turers, listed alphabetically, 
cross-referenced by subject 
matter and age groups—nurs- 
ery through teen-age. 


Send $1.00 to 


HARRISON 
RECORD CATALOGS 
Dept. C, 274 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Péne du Bois. Viking. $2.75. An endearing eight- 
year-old Gulliver in the modern world is the 
hero of a tender and amusing fantasy with fasci- 
nating pictures. 

THE HORSE AND HIS BOY. By C. S. Lewis. 
Macmillan, $2.75. Thrilling adventures of a ‘boy 
and girl and their talking horses as they all 
seek freedom from bondage in a mythical land. 

*HALF MAGIC, By Edward Eager. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.75. A worn nickel with “half magic” 
qualities transforms the lives of the children 
who find it. Wonderful adventures involving lit- 
erary characters. 

*THE TOUGH WINTER. Written and illus. by 
Robert Lawson. Viking. $3. The little creatures 
of Rabbit Hill cope with winter hardships in 
this tender, amusing tale with inimitable animal 
pictures. 

THE GREEN SONG. By Doris Troutman Plenn. 
McKay. $2.50. Humor and poetry intermingle 
in a delightful fable about a tree toad from 
Puerto Rico who discovers New York. 

MISS PICKERELL GOES TO THE ARCTIC, By 
Ellen MacGregor. Whittlesey. $2.25. Adventure, 
science and fun with our old friend Miss Pick- 
erell and a weather expedition to the Arctic. 

A COTTAGE FOR BETSY. By Ruth Sawyer. Har- 
per. $2.50. Enchanting modern fairy tale about 
a young king and queen who take a month off, 
incognito, for mundane living in a village. 

DARK TREASURE. By Madye Lee Chastain. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. Adventure and mystery 
for Lissa in nineteenth century New York. 

CRAZY AS YOU LOOK. By Julilly H. Kohler. 
Knopf. $2.50. A little girl’s growing up in a 
small Kentucky town in 1915 and her devotion 
to an elderly Negro servant, make a warm story. 

PITCH IN HIS HAIR. By Faye L. Mitchell. Dou- 
bleday. $2.75. Abby’s patience when her visit- 
ing cousins come to Washington Territory is 
rewarded when they decide to remain there. 

*RACHEL. By Mina Lewiton. Watts. $2.50. Evo- 
cation of a happy childhood on New York’s 
lower East Side, recounted lovingly and with 
humor. 

LULU’S WINDOW. By Elisabeth Hubbard Lans- 
ing. Crowell. $2.50. How the minister’s daugh- 
ter vanquishes the ghost of her priggish prede- 
cessor and makes a place for herself in the new 
town. 

+JENNY. By Mary Kennedy. Lothrop. $2.50. A 
little girl whose passion for beauty helps her 
overcome the desperate poverty of her surround- 
ings is the heroine of this moving story. 

GINNIE AND THE NEW GIRL. By Catherine 
Woolley. Morrow. $2.50. Ginnie meets and 
handles the problem of making new friends, in 
an easy-to-read story. 

ROWENA THE SAILOR. By Ruth Langland Hol- 
berg. Doubleday. $2.75. Chubby tomboy Ro- 
wena turns glamour-girl for a summer and 
learns sailing and wisdom. 

BALLET FOR MARY. Written and illus. by Em- 
ma L. Brock. Knopf. $2.50. Mary and her family 
have fun and some trials in this beautiful book 
about ballet. 











SUSIE AND THE DANCING CAT. By Lee 
Wyndham. Dodd, Mead. $2.25. A gay story 
based on ballet lessons and tricks with a pet 
cat; informative and authentic details. 

PETERLI AND THE MOUNTAIN. By Georgia 
Engelhard, Illus. by Madeleine Gekiere. Lip- 
pincott. $2.25, The joys and perils of mountain 
climbing in the tale of a home-loving Swiss cat 
who climbs the Matterhorn. 

°ALMENA’S DOGS. By Regina Woody. Ariel. 
$2.75. An eleven-year-old Negro girl finds dogs 
to love and care for in this warm-hearted story 
of a resourceful family in a housing project. 

*THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL. By Meindert 
DeJong. Harper. $2.50. In a small town in Hol- 
land six school children, their understanding 
teacher and the storks all contribute to an ex- 
citing story. 

THE GOOD- LUCK TREE. By Hedvig Collin. 
Viking. $2.50. Three irresistible girls in Den- 
mark build their own house, in a tale sparkling 
with humor and sweetness. 

tINGVILD’S DIARY. By Ingvild Schartum-Han- 
sen. Lothrop. $2.50. A real Norwegian girl's 
fascinating diary about a month spent at an 
international camp. 

+ALL ABOARD FOR FREEDOM! By Marie Mc- 
Swigan. Dutton. $3. True story of the “Freedom 
Train” which crossed the Czechoslovak border 
into the U. S. Zone of Germany; told from the 
viewpoint of the boy who sparked the idea. 

*BILL BERGSON LIVES DANGEROUSLY. By 
Astrid Lindgren. Viking. $2.50. Three children 
in a Swedish town become involved in a mur- 
der mystery. A tense story, humorous and ten- 
der, with a satisfying ending. 

*THREE STUFFED OWLS. By Keith Robertson. 
Viking. $2.50. Mirth, mystery and _ interesting 
bird lore when two boys discover a smuggler. 

THE GREAT ISLAND. By Clare Bice. Macmil- 
lan. $3. Life on Newfoundland picturesquely 
described in the exciting solution of a mystery 
of hidden pirate gold. 

FISHERMAN’S LUCK. By Jean Gould. Macmil- 
lan. $2.75. Enough fishing lore and excitement 
to satisfy the most ardent young Isaak Walton, 
plus a mystery. 

MORE FUN WITH HERBERT. By Hazel Wil- 
son. Knopf. $2.50. That irrepressible boy again, 
in laugh-provoking exploits, both implausible 
and impossible. 

*HENRY AND RIBSY. By Beverly Cleary. Mor- 
row. $2.50. Ebullient, captivating Henry Hug- 
gins and his faithful dog embark on new rib- 
tickling adventures climaxed by an unforgettable 
fishing trip. ’ 

#WITH DAD ALONE. By Jerrold Beim. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.75. Two boys, with their father’s 
help, develop strength to carry on after their 
mother’s death, and find that there can still 
be happy experiences. 

MEET SANDY SMITH. By Neil Anderson. Mess- 
ner. $2.50. After mischievous pranks in lone- 
some moments Sandy finds friends and fun in a 
new apartment development in New York City. 


*THE YEAR OF THE MINTIE MAY. By Mar- 


garet Webb Sanders. Putnam. $2.50. A Penn- 
sylvania lad in oil country tries his hand at 
speculation. A vivid and exciting story. 

°THE CAVES OF THE GREAT HUNTERS. By 
Hans Baumann. Translated by Isabel and Flor- 
ence McHugh. Pantheon, $3. The miraculous 
story of cave paintings is revealed to five boys 
adventuring in France, in a tale rich with won- 
der. 

GREENLAND WATERS. By Margarite Vay- 
gouny. Macmillan. $2. A young Greenland boy’ s 
dreams of becoming a hunter, an artist and : 
teacher are fulfilled in a series of tense ow 
tures. 

JADE DRAGONS. By Florence Wightman Row- 
land. Oxford. $2.75. A Chinese river boy longs 
to step on land, and fulfills this wish at last 
through finding the jade dragons. 

CHINA BOAT BOY. By Malcolm Reiss. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50. Exciting adventure with Chinese 
smugglers, a family who live on a boat, and 
an American flyer. 

*TALES OF CHRISTOPHILOS. By Joice M. 
Nankivell. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. A small 
Greek village, its everyday activities and ancient 
traditions, pictured through the adventures of 
a sturdy peasant lad. 

*WINTER DANGER. By William O. Steele. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.25. A young boy comes through 
a hard winter in pioneering Kentucky and finds 
deep satisfaction in “belonging” to a welcoming 
family. 

HAY-FOOT, STRAW-FOOT. By Erick Berry. 
Viking. $2.50. A boy’s ingenuity and wit make 
a merry tale of the origin of “Yankee Doodle” 
at Fort Crailo during the French and Indian 
War. 

*THE ORDEAL OF THE YOUNG HUNTER. 
By Jonreed Lauritzen. Illus. by Hoke Denetso- 
sie. Little, Brown. $2.75. Through the touching 
adventures of a young Navajo shines the simple 
nobility of a great tribe. Distinguished illustra- 
tions by a Navajo artist. 

THE SOD HOUSE. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Il- 
lus. by Manning DeV. Lee. Macmillan, $2. How 
a family of new Americans settled in Kansas 
to help bring about the abolition of slavery. A 
strong story, not as simple as its format suggests. 

+CORN-FARM BOY. By Lois Lenski. Lippincott. 
$3. Day-to-day uncertainties of farm life are 
highlighted in a sober, eye-opening story of a 
boy’s family and his personal problems. 

HAMLET AND BROWNSWIGGLE. By Barbara 
Leonard Reynolds. Scribners. $2. 50. Young 
Rickey learns to grow up and so do his ham- 
sters in a lively, likable family tale. 

HAUNT FOX. By Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday. $2.50. 
A fox, a hound and a boy come to maturity 
in an exciting story of wilderness life. 

JUBILANT FOR SURE. By E. H. Lansing. Crow- 
ell. $2.50. Heart-warming story of a boy and 
a dog in the Kentucky mountains. 

*JUSTIN MORGAN HAD A HORSE. By Mar- 
guerite Henry. Rand McNally. $2.95. New re- 
writing of this superb story of the first known 
Morgan horse; excitement, pathos and suspense 
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skillfully blended. 

BLUE CANYON HORSE. By Ann Nolan Clark. 
Illus. by Allan Houser, Viking. $2.75. Distin- 
guished pictures and poetic prose in the true 
story of a little mare in the canyons of Utah. 

CHESTER. By Eleanor Clymer. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. A young football player's interest in pho- 
tography helps to finance a new workroom in 
school. Fun mixed with information about de- 
veloping pictures. 

BARNEY OF THE BABE RUTH LEAGUE. By 
Colin Lochlons. Crowell. $2.50. Barney learns 
that good sportsmanship makes for personal as 
well as team victor Thrilling baseball. 

BASEBALL ROOKIES WHO MADE GOOD. By 
M. G. Bonner. Knopf. $2.50. Graphic sketches 
of famous baseball players, with forty-seven 
photographs. 

JOHN SMITH OF VIRGINIA. By Ronz ild Syme. 
Morrow. $2.50. Readable, exciting chronicle of 
a remarkable personality who tremendously in- 
fluenced American colonization. 

WINSTON ADVENTURE BOOKS. 
$1.50 each. 

REBELLION AT QUAKER HILL. A Story of 
the First Rent War. By Carl Carmer. 

WAGONS TO THE WILDERNESS. A Story 
of Westward Expansion. By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. 

LADD OF THE BIG SWAMP. A Story of the 
Okefenokee Settlement. By Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. 

Authentic stories about historical episodes and 

the little known people who helped in our coun- 

try’s growth, 

SIGNATURE BOOKS. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50 
each. 

THE STORY OF CLARA BARTON. By Olive 
Price. 

THE STORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CARVER. By Ama Bontemps. 

Authentic and lively stories of people who con- 

tributed to our country’s greatness. 

LANDMARK BOOKS. Random. $1.50 each. 
PETER STUYVESANT OF OLD NEW YORK. 

By Anna & Russel Crouse. 

WAR CHIEF OF THE SEMINOLES. By May 
McNeer. 

ROBERT FULTON AND THE STEAMBOAT. 

y Ralph Nading Hill. 

*JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. By Margaret and 
John Kieran. 

*LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS: 
Decision. By Regina Z. Kelly. 

THE F. B. I. By Quentin Reynolds. 

THE SLAVE WHO FREED HAITI: The Story 
of Toussaint Louverture. By Katherine Scher- 
man. 

SIMON BOLIVAR: The Great Liberator. By 
Arnold Whitridge. 

Outstanding titles in this continuously satisfy- 

ing series, presenting episodes, aspects and peo- 

ple of our country’s history, Excellent writing, 
invitingly printed. 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. By Catherine O. Peare. 
Holt. $2. An engaging, sympathetic biography 
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Winston. 


The Years of 











of this beloved author, picturing her times and 
her contemporaries. 

NICKELS AND DIMES: The Story of F. W. 
Woolworth. By Nina Brown Baker. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. Engrossing, inspirational biogra- 
phy of the originator of a revolutionary idea in 
merchandising. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Written and illus. by 
Genevieve Foster. Scribners. $2.25, The inspir- 
ing career of the sickly boy who became presi- 
dent and exponent of the “strenuous life.” 

A BOOK OF HEROES, By Dorothy Heiderstadt. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50, Brief stories of Europe’s 
historical and legendary personalities — saints, 
statesmen, peasants and kings—whose names ring 
down the ages. 


Ages twelve and over 

*EGYPTIAN ADVENTURES. By Olivia Coolidge. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. Ancient Egypt in the age 
of its greatest power in stories highlighting tne 
customs, superstitions, brutality and cynicism of 
the time. A distinguished book, not for the 
squeamish, 

THE ADVENTURES OF RAMA. By Joseph Gaer. 
Little, Brown. $3. The ancient epics of the Hin- 
du scriptures in the story of their great hero 
Rama, his beloved wife Sita, and the conquest 
of evil in the character of King Ravan. 

A BOW IN THE CLOUD. By Margherita Fan- 
chiotti. Oxford. $2.75. The old story of Noah’s 
Ark told with freshness and poetic insight. 

*THE EAGLE OF THE NINTH. By Rosemary 
Sutcliff. Oxford. $2.75. An unforgettable story 
of triumph and tragedy set in Roman Britain. 

®*A TREASURY OF FRENCH TALES. Collected 
by Henri Pourrat. Trans. by Mary Mian. Illus. 
by Pauline Baynes. Houghton Mifflin. $3. Folk 
and fairy stories ranging from the earthy and 
macabre to delicate fantasy, retold with Gallic 
wit and humor, with illustrations to match. 

SOCRATES: The Man Who Dared to Ask. By 
Cora Mason. Beacon. $2.75. A stimulating in- 
troduction to the philosophy and times of this 
great teacher and his search for knowledge. 

ELIZABETH TUDOR, SOVEREIGN LADY. By 
Marguerite Vance, Dutton. $2.75. Sympathetic 
portrait of the first Elizabeth as a lonely but 
gifted child and as a devoted and beloved 
Queen. 

NAPOLEON. By Manuel Komroff. Messner, $2.75. 
A detailed study of Napoleon as a man and as 
a historic figure. 

LAUGHING GAS AND SAFETY LAMP: The 
Story of Sir Humphry Davy. By Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis and Euan Cooper Willis. Schuman. 
$2.50. The life of an ebullient genius, scholarly 
and lively. 

MICHAEL FARRADAY. By Harry Sootin, Mess- 
ner. $2.75. Absorbing and readable biography 
of a great scientist, analyzing his career from 
bookbinder to physicist. 

*FREEDOM TRAIN: The Story of Harriet Tub- 
man. By Dorothy Sterling. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Inspiring story of the incredible courage of this 
Negro heroine who rescued hundreds of slaves 

















m_ pre-Civil War days. 

APALACHEE GOLD. By Frank G. Slaughter. 
Doubleday. $2.50. The thrilling re-telling of the 
adventures of Cabeza de Vaca from Florida 
to Mexico. 

BROKEN ARROW. By Elliot Arnold. Little, 
Brown. $3. A vivid account of the great Co- 
chise, the bloody Apache war, the triendship 
between Cochise and 
the final peace. 

WINGED MOCCASINS. By Frances Joyne Farns- 
worth. Messner. $2.75. The life of the young 
Indian woman who helped direct the Lewis 
and Clark expedition to the Pacific Ocean. 

FIRST LADIES. By Kathleen Prindiville. Mac- 
millan. $3.75. The wives of the presidents, from 
Martha Washington to Mamie Eisenhower, re- 
flecting changing times and customs. 

TO A DIFFERENT DRUM: The Story of Henry 
Thoreau. By Charles Norman. Harper. $2.50. 
A gentle tribute to the sage of Walden Pond 
combining biography and copious quotations 
from his works. For the contemplative child. 

THE STORY OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Elea- 
nor Graham. Abelard. $2.50, Lively, informative 
story of the great novelist and his world. 

MEN WHO SHAPED THE FUTURE. By Egon 
Larsen. Roy. $3.50, Eleven short biographies 
of great inventors and their struggles to make 
their inventions possible. 

TRUE ADVENTURES OF DOCTORS. By Rhoda 
Truax. Little, Brown. $2.75. Exciting stories of 
man’s search through the centuries for knowl- 
edge of the human body and the means to 
combat disease. 

TRUE ADVENTURES OF SPIES. By Manuel 
Komroff. Little, Brown. $2.75. Excitement and 
suspense keynote these stories of spies, “good” 
and “bad,” whose impact on history is seldom 
in doubt. 

MEN AND MELODIES. By Leonard A. Paris. 
Crowell. $2.75. Sixteen lively biographies of 
men who have made their mark in the field 
of musical comedy. 

*STAR PERFORMANCE. The Story of the 
World’s Great Ballerinas. By Walter Terry. Dou- 
bleday. $2.95. The colorful history of the ballet, 
from its beginnings in Catherine Di Medici’s 
France to the present day, told through biogra- 


an American scout, and 
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phies of great ballerinas. 

*THE EPICS OF EVEREST. By Leonard Wib- 
berly. Ariel. $3.25. Fascinating account of the 
many attempts to conquer the formidable Hima- 
layan peak, 

THE LAND BEYOND: A Story of the Children’s 
Crusade. By Ruth Adams Knight. Whittlesey. 
$2.95. Tender and reverent, yet realistic account 
of a boy’s experiences on the Children’s Crusade 
through suffering and disillusionment to ultimate 
“victory.” 

*THE WONDERFUL WINTER. By Marchette 
Chute. Dutton. $3. Shakespeare’s own theatre 
and his own London are the setting for this 
delightful story of a venturesome lad. 

SIMON. By Rosemary Sutcliff. Oxford. $2.75. Stir- 
ring adventures of two boys involved in Eng- 
land’s Civil War in Cromwell’s time. 

*RUNNER IN THE SUN: A Story of Indian 
Maize. By D’arcy MeNickle. Winston. $2.75. 
A Southwestern Indian boy, hundreds of years 
before Columbus, journeys to Mexico for the 
“Mother Corn” and returns to save his people. 

THE WRECK OF THE SAGINAW. By Keith 
Robertson. Viking. $2.50. Forcefully written true 
story of a shipwreck in the Pacific and the trag- 
ic voyage for help undertaken by members of 
the crew. 

®*THE LEATHERSTOCKING SAGA. By James 
Fenimore Cooper. Edited by Allan Nevins. Il- 
lus. by Reginald Marsh. Pantheon. $8.50. Natty 
Bumpo’s adventures extracted from the five 


Leatherstocking Tales making a consecutive 
story. An adult masterpiece which today’s 


youngsters may share. 

*TRAILS WEST AND THE MEN WHO MADE 
THEM. Written and illus. by Edith Dorian 
and W. N. Wilson. Whittlesey. $2.50. The thrill- 
ing saga of our nation’s westward expansion 
and its leaders told with zest and without glam- 
our. Beautifully illustrated. 

SING IN THE DARK. By Maude Morgan Thom- 
as. Winston. $2.75. A Welsh immigrant boy and 
his people in Pennsylvania anthracite mines live 
through dangers and heartbreaking poverty to 
hard-won success. 

HOOSIER HERITAGE. By Elisabeth Hamilton 
Friermood. Doubleday. $2.75. Traveling west- 
ward from Indiana, a pioneer girl finds ro- 
mance and a career in teaching and escapes 
her father’s domination. 

LOVE IS FOREVER. By Margaret E. Bell. Mor- 
row. $2.75. A sheltered girl tries to bring “civ- 
ilization” to the Alaskan wilderness of the 1880's 
in an absorbing young romance. (Sequel to 
Watch for a Tall White Sail and The Totem 
Casts its Shadow. ) 

*MAGGIE. By Vivian Breck. Doubleday. $2.75. 
A headstrong young girl leaves her sheltered 
home to follow the fortunes of her husband 
in the rugged mountains of Mexico of the 1890's. 
How she resolves her conflicts after near dis- 
asters makes absorbing reading for older girls. 

PRAY LOVE, REMEMBER. By Mary Stolz. Har- 
per. $2.75. Thoughtful story of a girl’s emo- 
tional maturing as she comes to understand 
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Random House Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





Wonderful 
LANDMARK BOOKS 


bring history to thrilling life. Over 
2,000,000 copies sold. $1.50 each 


10 NEW AMERICAN LANDMARK BOOKS 
Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough Riders 
By Henry Castor 
To California by Covered Wagon 
By George R. Stewart 
Peter Stuyvesant of Old New York 
By Anna and Russel Crouse 
Lincoln and Douglas: The Years of Decision 
By Regina Z, Kelly 
Robert Fulton and the Steamboat 
By Ralph Nading Hill 
The F.B. I. 

By Quentin Reynolds 
Dolly Madison 
By Jane Mayer 
John James Audubon 
By Margaret and John Kieran 

+ Hawaii: Gem of the Pacific 
By Oscar Lewis 
War Chief of the Seminoles 
By May McNeer 
40 other wonderful 
Landmark Books also available 


6 NEW 
WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
The Crusades 
By Anthony West 
Genghis Khan and the Mongol Horde 
By Harold Lamb 
Queen Elizabeth and the Spanish Armada 
By Frances Winwar 
Simon Bolivar, The Great Liberator 
By Arnold Whitridge 
The Slave Who Freed Haiti: The Story 
of Toussaint Louverture 
By Katharine Scherman 
The Story of Scotland Yard 
By Laurence Thompson 


Plus 10 previously published titles 





PICTURE-BOOK 
ADAPTATIONS OF 
POPULAR CLASSICS 


Prepared under the supervision 
of JOSETTE FRANK, 
Child Study Association 


only $1 each 


No longer need young children wait to 
enjoy the books which have provided so 
much enjoyment for generations of young- 
sters that they have become childhood 
classics. Here they are in simple story and 
picture versions that are just right for ages 
4 to 10. These are big 64-page books with 
pictures (many in full color) on virtually 
every page. 


ROBIN HOOD HEIDI 
THE WIZARD OF OZ_ PINOCCHIO 
BAMBI'S CHILDREN HIAWATHA 
BLACK BEAUTY ROBINSON CRUSOE 





New handsome 
PICTURE-STORY BOOKS 
only $1 each 


KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. Adapted from Howard 
Pyle’s famous story by ESTELLE B. 
SCHNEIDER. Prepared under the  super- 
vision of JOSETTE FRANK, Black-and- 
white and full color illustrations by Jay 
Hyde Barnum Ages 5 to 8. $1 


FAMOUS INDIAN TRIBES. By WILLIAM 
MOYERS and DAVID C. COOKE, The 
great chiefs - - - their wars with the white 
men - - - how the tribes lived - - - their 
dances, feasts and customs - - - presented in 
text and glowing color illustrations. 

Ages 5to 8, $1 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By BELLA 
KORAL. Prepared under the supervision of 
JOSETTE FRANK. Illustrations in black- 
and-white and full color by William 
Hutchinson. An inspiring life of Wash- 
ington. Ages 5 to 8. $1 


At all bookstores. RANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








other people and her own problems. 

tA LONG TIME COMING. By Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney. McKay. $3. A young girl overcomes her 
own conflicts while helping migrant workers in 
their fight against discrimination. 

VERONICA AT SADLER’S WELLS. By Lorna 
Hill. Holt. $2.75. A young dancer’s hard-won 
success and romance in a story about the work 
and hope and anxiety that are part of the ballet. 

TROWAN FARM. By Margot Benary-Isbert. 
Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50. In this sequel to The Ark 
a displaced family continues the task of build- 
ing a new life in post-war Germany. 

THE LOST ISLAND. 

THE SAN SEBASTIAN. 

By Eilis Dillon. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75 each. 
An intriguing Irish atmosphere flavors these two 
beautifully written stories of brave boys and 
their high adventures on the Irish seas. 

BANNER IN THE SKY. By James Ramsey UIl- 
man. Lippincott. $2.75. Against a background 
evoking the powerful pull of mountains and 
the excitement of their conquest, a wilful Swiss 
boy matures into a responsible man. 

AT SWORDS’ POINTS. By Andre Norton. Har- 
court, Brace. $3. Breathless adventure in the 
search for a thirteenth century treasure in pres- 
ent-day Holland. 

+°HIGH ROAD HOME. By William Corbin. Cow- 
ard-McCann. $2.75. An embittered French boy, 
orphaned by the war, discovers America through 
its friendliness and dangers, its mistakes and 
magnificence. 

THE RAINS WILL COME. By Florence Cran- 
nell Means. Illus. by Fred Kabotie. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. Poignant picture of hunger and 
hope among the Hopi Indians seventy years 
ago when the rains did not come. 

WITCH DOCTOR’S SON. By Evelyn Sibley 
Lampman. Doubleday. $2.75. An Indian boy 
is caught between the old ways and the new 
in this warm and appealing story. 

MISSISSIPPI PILOT: With Mark Twain on the 
Great River. By Phil Stong. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Romance, ruggedness, and drama of life on the 
mighty river in an adventure-packed story of 
a cub pilot serving under Sam Clemens, whose 
stern, restless, lovable character is clearly drawn. 

THE BUCKBOARD STRANGER. By Stephen W. 
Meader. Harcourt, Brace, $2.75. Two lively boys 
in a New England town of fifty years ago 
rustle up some trouble for themselves and foil 
a villainous gambler. 

GO, TEAM, GO! By John R. Tunis. Morrow. 
$2.75. High school students, with their coach’s 
help, win the fight against outside betting on 
their basketball games. 

TIME FLIGHT. By T. Morris Longstreth. Mac- 
millan, $2.75. Two twentieth century boys sud- 
denly find themselves in seventeenth century 
Salem, fighting charges of witchcraft. An unu- 
sual fantasy with vivid historical overtones. 

THE SIGN OF THE SEVEN SEAS. By Carley 
Dawson. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. Magic and 
high adventure in a delectable tale of a boy 





who can go back in time to the eighteenth 
century. (Sequel to Mr. Wicker's Window. ) 

LUCKY STARR AND THE OCEANS OF VEN- 
US. By Paul French. Doubleday. $2.50. Search 
for a spy and traitor leads Lucky Starr and his 
Martian friend into breath-taking adventures 
deep in the Oceans of Venus. 

*THE STAR BEAST. By Robert A. Heinlein. 
Scribners. $2.50. The amusing misadventures of 
an extra-terrestial creature nearly involve earth 
in a war with a yet undiscovered planet. 

°GOOD-BYE, MY LADY. By James Street. Lip- 
pincott. $3. Rare and beautiful story of a boy's 
growing up through his love and renunciation 
of a beloved dog. 

*CATTLE DOG. By Montgomery M. Atwater. 
Random. $2.75. A boy and his dog partake of 
the rigors of patroling a summer cattle range in 
a story of sheepherding; intense and appealing. 

SNOW KING. By Charles S. Strong. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. Dramatic adventures in the lives of a 
Norwegian elkhound, whose master is a reindeer 
herder, and an American pilot. Fascinating in- 
formation about the Laplanders. 

GREEKA: Eagle of the Hebrides. By Joseph E. 
Chipperfield. Longmans, Green. $3. The ad- 
ventures of a golden eagle growing to maturity 
in a story befitting the monarch of birds, 

AFRICAN HUNTER. By J. A. Hunter. Photo- 
graphs. Harper. $2.50. Exciting, thrilling re- 
counting of the last great days of big game 
hunting. A young edition of the adult version. 

BLACK LIGHTNING. By Denis Clark. Viking. 
$2.50. Jungle life on the island of Ceylon comes 
alive in the exciting adventures of a leopard. 


Religious interests 

°IN THE BEGINNING. By Alf Evers. Illus. by 
Helen Sewell. Macmillan. $2. The grateful praise 
of God’s world and His creatures, pervade pic- 
tures and text of this interpretation of the Cre- 
ation for the young child. 

JESUS GOES TO SCHOOL. By Carrie Lou God- 
dard. Illus. by Doris Stolberg. Abingdon. $1. 
A simple story of Jesus as a young boy learning 
to recite in the synagogue school. (5-7) 

IF 'D BEEN BORN IN BETHLEHEM. Written 
and illus. by Joan Gale Thomas. Lothrop. $1. 
In verses of child-like faith a little girl imagines 
how she might have been a playmate of the 
small boy, Jesus. (6-10) 

THE JUGGLER OF NOTRE DAME. Retold and 
illus. by Mary Fidelis Todd. Whittlesey. $2. 
The old miracle story of the young lad who 
had only one gift to present to the Madonna 
—his juggling; beautifully illustrated. (7-9) 

MARTIN DE PORRES, HERO. By Claire Huch- 
et Bishop. Illus. by Jean Charlot. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. Tender and reverent telling of 
the life of this Peruvian Negro Saint. (9-12) 

JOHN WOOLMAN: Child of Light. By Cather- 
ine Owens Peare. Vanguard. $3. The spiritual 
development of a Quaker, his conflicts and ded- 
ication, conveying the quiet peace of the 
Friends’ religion. (12 and over) 
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*YOUR PRAYERS AND MINE. Compiled by 
Elizabeth Yates. Houghton Mifflin. $2. Invoca- 
tions and prayers from many lands and peoples, 
some known through the centuries, others mod- 
ern and contemporary. (12 and over) 

THE STORY IN THE ROSARY: Text from the 
Douay-Rheims Translation of the Holy Bible. 
Selected and illus. by Katharine Wood. McKay. 
$2.75. A large and decorative book for the 
Catholic family. 


The world we live in 

A VISUAL HISTORY OF THE 
STATES. By Harold U. Faulkner. Illus. by 
Graphics Institute. Schuman. $5. New, vivid 
presentation of our country’s history in excellent 
pictographs, maps, diagrams and varied graphic 
materials. (12 and over) 

COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS OF THE U.S.A. 
Written and illus. by Fred Reinfeld. Crowell. 
$4.50. A synthesis of our country’s history, its 
major events and people traced through its 
commemorative stamps. (11 and over) 

*I KNOW A CITY. By Katherine B. Shippen. 
Illus. by Robin King. Viking. $2.75. The 300 
year saga of New York City’s growth in hous- 
ing, lighting, water supply, police and fire pro- 
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tection; emphasizes the planning that went into 
it. (9 and over) 

RAINBOW ROUND THE WORLD. By Elizabeth 
Yates. ( 


Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. The United Na- 






“A book publishing triumph” 


MARGUERITE 
de ANGELI’S 


BOOK OF NURSERY 
AND MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES’ 


Everybody’s favorite children’s book beau- 
tifully interpreted by a beloved illustrator. 

6 rhymes, over 260 illustrations in color 
and black and white. 8%” x 12%” $5 


ANIMALS EVERYWHERE 

By INGRI and EDGAR PARIN D’AU- 
LAIRE. From tropical tigers to arctic polar 
bears — descriptions of animals the world 
over, pictured in their native haunts, plus 
the actual noises they make. Full color illus- 
trations by the authors. Picture-book age. $2 


YOUR BREAKFAST 
And The People Who Made !t 


By BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG and 
LEONE ADELSON. Illustrated in color by 
KURT WIESE. A mouth-watering and in- 
structive look at all the food that appears 
on your breakfast table. Ages 6-9. $2 
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tions’ assistance to the world’s children told 
through the experiences in an eleven-year-old 
boy’s trip to countries needing help. (7-11) 
*WORKSHOPS AROUND THE WORLD. By 
Graham Beckel. Abelard-Schuman, $4. Valuable, 
comprehensive guide to the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations: what they do, when 
and how. Many photographs, (12 and over) 

THE POOL OF KNOWLEDG E. By K Katherine B. 
Shippen. Harper. $2.50, A facet of the United 
Nations graphically portrayed through sixteen 
examples of help its Technical Assistance Board 
has given to underdeveloped countries. Photo- 
graphs. (12 and over) 

THINGS AROUND THE HOUSE. By Herbert S. 
Zim. Illus. by Raymond Perlman. Morrow, $1.75. 
Satisfying scientific explanations of how every- 
day conveniences in the home function. (6-10) 

°THE SOUP STONE. By Maria Leach, Funk & 
Wagnalls. $2.75. Customs and superstitions of 
everyday life and their history, described with 
brevity and wit. A fascinating miscellany of 
information. (11 and over) 

YOUR BREAKFAST AND THE PEOPLE WHO 
MADE IT. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg and 
Leone Adelson. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Double- 
day. $2. Brief text and pictures tell the story 
of the growth, manufacture and transportation 
of the foods on our breakfast table. (6-9) 

*WHO’S WHO IN YOUR FAMILY. By Jerrold 
Beim. Illus. by Mary Stevens. Watts. $2.50. An 


KIKI LOVES MUSIC* 

By CHARLOTTE STEINER. The popular 
redhead learns the fun of music and music- 
making — and gives Daddy a big surprise. 
Color illustrations by the author. Picture- 
book age. $1.50 


STAR PERFORMANCE* 


By WALTER TERRY, well-known dance 
critic of the N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illus- 
trated by MARTA BECKET. The story of 
the world’s great ballerinas—Pavlova, Mar- 
kova, Fonteyn, Danilova, Tallchief — illus- 
trated with graceful line drawings. High 
School age. $2.95 


THE BEST BIRTHDAY* 

By QUAIL HAWKINS. Illustrated by 
ANTONIO SOTOMAYOR. A wonderful 
Christmas present shows a confused little 
runaway boy what love really means. Espe- 
cially good for the child who is going to 
have a new brother or sister. Ages 6-9. $2 


MAGGIE‘ 

By VIVIAN BRECK. A very real and un- 
derstanding novel of the problems of young 
love—as a stubborn, high-spirited girl leaves 
her luxurious life in San Francisco to begin 
marriage in the wilds of Mexico. Young 
Adult novel. $2.75 
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old-fashioned family album explains how vari- 
ous members of the family are related to one 
another. (6-9) ; 

ECONOMICS FOR LIVING. By George Soule. 
Illus. by Bunji Tagawa, Abelard-Schuman, $2.50. 
A straightforward, simplified introduction to ba- 
sic economics, (12 and over) 

THE STORY OF NURSING. By Bertha S. Dodge. 
Little, Brown. $3. A most inspiring history 
of nursing, the contribution made by immortal 
women, and nursing as it is today. (12 and 
over ) 

°ALL ABOUT LANGUAGE. By Mario Pei. Lip- 
pincott. $2.75. The history and the background 
of the languages of the world in a comparative 
study both scholarly and exciting. (12 and over) 

THE FIRST BOOKS. Watts. $1.75 each. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF WORDS: Their Fam- 
ily Histories. By Sam and Beryl Epstein. II- 
lus. by Laszlo Roth. (9-12) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF RHYTHMS. By Langs- 
ton Hughes. Illus. by Robin King. (9-11) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SUPERMARKETS. 
Written and illus. by Jeanne Bendick. (7-10) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF DOLLS. By Helen 
Hoke. Illus. by Jean Michener. (11-14) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF PREHISTORIC ANI- 
MALS. By Alice Dickinson. Illus. by Helene 
Carter. (9-12) 

Copious illustrations and careful text clarify 

these varied subjects appealing to readers of 
different ages. 

°ENGINEERS’ DREAMS. By Willy Ley. Viking. 
$3.50. Challenging, well-written collection of 
possible projects described by a scientist. For 
embryo scientists of all ages. 

THROUGH THE LOCKS: Canals Today and 
Yesterday. Written and illus. by Walter Buehr. 
Putnam. $2.25. History of canals, from the early 
ages to the present; easy-to-read text, maps and 
diagrams. (9-11) 

*TUNNELS. By Marie Halun Bloch, Illus. by Nel- 
son Sears. Coward-McCann. $2.75. Story of 
tunnels from the first primitive wedge driven 
through a rock to our intricate, modern, under- 
water miracles. (10 and over) 

SPEEDING INTO SPACE. Written and illus. by 
Marie Neurath. Lothrop. $1.75. A clear, inter- 
esting and comprehensive account of what we 
know and can expect of space travel. (9-12) 

SKYROCKETING INTO THE UNKNOWN. By 
Charles Coombs. Morrow. $4. Clear text and 
magnificent photographs describing the history 
of rocket and jet planes in the U.S. and in- 
dicating future development. (12 and over) 

COMPLETE BOOK OF HELICOPTERS. By D. 
N. Ahnstrom. World. $4.95. History and devel- 
opment of the only successful true “flying ma- 
chine,” with copious pictures. 

THE STORY OF AIRCRAFT. 

THE STORY OF SHIPS. 

Written and illus. by S. E. Ellacott. Roy. $2.50 

each. 

Two compact developmental histories of ships 

and sailing, and of aircraft, from ancient begin- 

nings up to the present. (10 and over) 





WORK BOATS. By R. Frank, Jr. Illus. by Rus 
Anderson. Crowell. $2.50. Easy-to-read infor- 
mation about the activities of work boats. (8-11) 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT SUBMARINES. By 
Samuel Epstein and Beryl Williams. Illus. by 
Manning deV. Lee. Garden City. $1.50. Re- 
markably clear, thrilling account of submarines, 
their history, their complex operation, and the 
men who staff them. (9 and over) 

*THE COWBOY’S OWN BRAND BOOK. By 
Duncan Emrich. Illus. by Ava Morgan, Crow- 
ell. $1.50. Clear description of the symbols and 
proper reading of cattle brands for would-be 
cowboys of all ages. 

WEAPONS. Written and illus. by Edwin Tunis. 
World. $4.95. A serious history in a beautiful 
book superbly illustrated. (12 and over) 


Activities and the arts 

VINCENT VAN GOGH. By Elizabeth Ripley. Ox- 
ford. $3. The ceaseless aspiration of the ill- 
starred Dutch painter depicted in a fine biog- 
raphy that tones down the sordid aspects but 
does not gloss them over. Black and white re- 
productions. (12 and over) 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Elma Ehrlich Lev- 
inger. Messner. $3. The life of a genius pre- 
sented sympathetically and realistically. (12 and 
over ) 

°THE FIRST BOOK OF JAZZ. By Langston 
Hughes. Illus. by Cliff Roberts. Watts. $1.75. 
A fine telling of the colorful beginnings, hec- 
tic growth and personalities who helped make 
this uniquely American form of music. 

RAIN OR SHINE: Things to Make. By Rita N. 
Oliver. Photographs by Biagio Pinto. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. Hours of quiet fun will be found 
in these ingenious suggestions with excellent 
photographs for each project. (5-11) 

*THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIAN CRAFTS 
AND LORE. Written and illus. by W. Ben 
Hunt. Simon & Schuster. $1.50. A fine and com- 
plete guide to the making of every kind of In- 
dian equipment. Copious, colorful illustrations. 

*THE FIRST BOOK OF STAGE COSTUME 
AND MAKE-UP. By Barbara Berk. Illus. by 
Jeanne Bendick. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By 


John Hoke. Illus. by Russel Hamilton. 

Watts. $1.75 each. 

Essentials and directions and _ illustrations for 
these two activities, clear and _ well-presented 
for youngsters to follow on their own. (8-12) 


Nature and science 

“ARTHER AND FASTER. By lohn G. McCul- 
lough and Leonard Kessler. Illus. by Leonard 
Kessler. Crowell. $2.50. The story of transpor- 
tation from the time men first crossed rivers to 
the present. Easy-to-read text with simple draw- 
ings. (5-8) 

*THE WONDERFUL WORLD: The Adventure 
of the Earth We Live On. By James Fisher. Art 
Editor, F. H. K. Henrion. Hanover House. $2.50. 

*ICEBERGS AND JUNGLES, THE STORY OF 
OUR WORLD'S CLIMATE. By Shirley Car- 
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penter and Marie Neurath, Illus. by Michael 
Charlton and Marjorie Saynor. 

*MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS. By Shirley Car- 
penter, Marie Neurath and Stewart Irwin. 
Hanover House. $l. each. 

How geography has affected human living, with 
fascinating maps and illustrations in a new tech- 
nique. (10-14) 

WAIlr FOR THE SUNSHINE: The Story of Sea- 
sons and Growing Things. By Glenn O. Blough. 
Illus. by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey. $2.25. The 
cycle of the seasons and the produce of the 
earth told in pictures and simple narrative. (6-9 ) 

°*SNOW. By Thelma Harrington Bell. Illus. by 
Corydon Bell. Viking. $2.50. Packed with facts, 
with ice-blue and white pictures, this book will 
appeal to children who love the beauty and 
magic of snow. (9-13) 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. By Mabel Louise Rob- 
inson. Harper. $2.50. Personal almanac of na- 
ture observations through the cycle of the year, 
related with humor, sensitivity and humility. 
(12 and over) 

THE MOTHER DITCH. By Oliver La Farge. 
Illus. by Karl Larsson. Houghton Mifflin. $2.25. 
Poetic prose in a distinguished story of the farm 
people of New Mexico for whom irrigation is 
a vital problem. (9-12) 

*THE FIRST BOOK OF CONSERVATION. By 
F. C. Smith. Illus. by Rene Martin. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF COTTON. By Matilda 

Rogers. Illus. by Mimi Korach. 
Watts. $1.75 each. Excellent introductions to 
these subjects, the former emphasizing how all 
of nature and man live by constant give and 
take. (9 and over) 

°COTTON-FARM BOY. By Merritt Mauzey. Schu- 
man. $2.50. Outstanding lithographs tell the 
whole cycle of cotton. A fine aesthetic experi- 
ence as well as an informative book. (9-12) 

°A FIRE MIST—A PLANET. By Elizabeth R. 
Reynolds. Illus. by Rus Anderson. Nelson, $2.50. 
Amazingly clear and exciting account of the de- 
velopment of our world during its first two bil- 
lion years. (9 and over) 

ALLABOUT BOOKS. Random. $1.95 each. 

ALL ABOUT THE STARS. By Anne Terry 
White. Illus. by Marvin Bileck. 

ALL ABOUT WHALES. By Roy Chapman An- 
drews. Illus. by Thomas W. Voter. 

ALL ABOUT THE WONDERS OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. By Ira M. Freeman. Illus. by George 
Wilde. 


Well written and inviting presentations of these 


subjects with good illustrations. (9-14) 

SCIENCE THE SUPER SLEUTH. By Lynn 
Poole. Illus. by Clifford N. Geary, Whittlesey. 
$2.75. The well equipped police laboratory as 
an aid in crime solution. (10-14) 

THE BOYS’ FIRST BOOK OF RADIO AND 
ELECTRONICS. Written and illus. by Alfred 
Morgan. Scribners. $2.75. Detailed basic ex- 
planations of our electrically controlled environ- 
ment, including some history of discoveries in 
this field. (12 and over) 

MANY WORLDS: Seen and Unseen. By Edith 
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Raskin. Illus. by Anne Marie Jauss. McKay. 
$3.50. Many facts concerning the invisible forces 
of our world. (12 and over) 

EXPERIMENTS WITH ATOMICS. By Nelson F. 
Beeler and Franklyn M. Branley. Illus. by A. 
W. Revell. Crowell. $2.50. Clear, interesting 
presentation of atomic science. Illustrative exper- 
iments with household materials. (12 and over ) 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT THE SEA, By Sam- 
uel Epstein and Beryl Williams. 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT GOLD. By Harold 
Cay. Illus. by H. and A. Johnson. 

Garden City. $1.50 each, Fascinating, well-writ- 
tea expositions about these natural wonders. 
(10 and over) 

*ALL CREATURES HERE BELOW. By Joseph 
Garland. Illus. by Rene Martin. Houghton Miff- 
lin. $2. All the drama of life, from its begin- 
ning to the present, in an excellent brief history 
of evolution. (9 and over) 

PREHISTORIC WORLD. Written and illus. by 
Carroll Lane Fenton. Day. $2.75. Simplified pre- 
sentation of animal life in past ages for young- 
sters who “want to know.” (8-11) 

DINOSAURS. By Herbert S. Zim. Illus. by James 
Gordon Irving. Morrow. $2. An attractive and 
informative science book with clear writing, 
good print and wonderful illustrations. (8-12) 

WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY. Written 
and illus. by Anthony Ravielli. Viking. $2.50. 
Excellent text and pictures describe the human 
body and its functions, (9-12) 


Reprints and new editions 

MADELINE. Written and illus. by Ludwig Bem- 
elmans. Simon & Schuster. 25¢. (5-7) 

SATURDAY WALK. By Ethel Wright. Illus. by 
Richard Rose. Scott. $1.50. (5-7) 

JANE’S FATHER. By Dorothy Aldis. Illus. by 
Mary Stevens. Putnam. $2.50. (7-10) 

COMPLETE NURSERY SONG BOOK. Selected 
and arranged by -Inez Bertail. Illus. by Walt 
Kelly. Lothrop. $3. 

LET'S LOOK UNDER THE CITY. By Herman 
and Nina Schneider. Illus. by Bill Ballantine. 
Scott. $2. (7-10) 

TRAINS. By Robert Selph Henry. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3. (12 and over) 

TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS. By Jeanne 
and Robert Bendick. Whittlesey. $2.25. (12-14) 


For parents 

YOUR CHILD’S READING TODAY. By Josette 
Frank. Doubleday. $3.95. Thoughtful explora- 
tion of the place of reading and the mass media 
in the child’s life, with suggested lists of books 
for various ages and interests. An understanding, 
warm and helpful book. 

BOOKS BEFORE FIVE. By Dorothy White. Ox- 
ford. $3. Intimate and perceptive recounting 
of a mother’s experience with her own child’s 
response to books, up to the fifth year. 

WRITING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By Clau- 
dia Lewis. Simon & Schuster. $3, An experienced 
teacher advises on the content, form and words 
young children want in their books, 





THE TALL BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 
Pictures by GertruDE ELLiotr Espenscuetp. Selected by Dorothy Hall 
Smith. Christmas stories, poems, carols—-in a popular and cherished 
format. 44 pages in full color, 44 in black and white. Ages 4-8. 
$1.00 


I'LL BE YOU AND YOU BE ME 


By Rut Krauss. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. This new book by 
the author of A Hole Is To Dig and A Very Special House is about 
love and friendship and the joys of togetherness. “This collection of 
odd rhymes and sayings has everything.”—VirciniA Kirkus. Ages 3-7. 

$1.75 


Cloth library edition $2.25 


\ 
JENNY'S BIRTHDAY BOOK PICCOLO LAGE 


By Estuer AveriLi. “A ‘big’ book in rare, By Bettina. For all admirers of the beloved 

gay colors celebrating Jenny’s birthday donkey, Cocolo, here is a tiny book about his 

. just right for the look and listen age.” son Piccolo. Pictures by the author. 32 pages in 

N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. four colors, 32 in black and white. Ages 4-8. 

Pictures in 4 colors and black and white $1.25 
by the author. Ages 4-7. $2.00 
Cloth library edition $2.50 


TWO LITTLE BEARS HIDE AND SEEK DAY 
By Gene Zion. Pictures by Mar- 
garet Bloy Graham. “An exuber- 
ant, gay picture book about a 
little boy who sees life as one 
big game of hide-and-seek. The 
; pictures are charming.” Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. By the author 
THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL J and artist of All Falling Down, 
By Meinnert DeJonc. The author of Caldecott runner-up. Pictures in 
Shadrach and Hurry Home, Candy, I 3 colors. Ages 4-6. $2.00 
runners-up for the 1953 Newbery Q Cloth library edition $2.50 
Award, tells how six Dutch school 
children bring the storks to their vil- 
lage. 44 pictures by Maurice Sendak. 
Ages 10 up. $2.75 


By Yuta. A_ stunning picture-story book by the famous artist- 
photographer of The Sleepy Little Lion and The Duck. 39 photo- 
graphs. Ages 4-6. $2.50 

Cloth library edition $3.00 

















‘ ‘ 
~ =.=": BEYOND THE PAWPAW TREES 
By Patmer Brown. About a little girl’s journey to visit 
her aunt who lives in a mirage. “A scintillating fable.” 
Saturday Review Syndicate. 75 pen and ink drawings 
by the author. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


THE HIGH WORLD 


By Lupwic BEMELMANs, winner of the 1953 Caldecott Award. “This 
account of life among mountain people in the Austrian Tyrol has 
the inimitable Bemelmans touch ... and much of the charm of 
Heidi.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 6 full pages in 4 colors, 60 pictures 
in black and white. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


TO A DIFFERENT DRUM At all bookstores 


By CuHartes Norman. “For young readers 


this will personalize Thoreau, the man who & ay 
wrote Walden ... A dignified tribute to the & BROTHERS ON 
man of terse truths and basic elements.”— 


VirciniA Kirkus. Pictures by Margaret Bloy wt bm 
Graham. Ages 12 up. $2.50 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 








This year Santa is bringing to homes all over 
America a truly unique and precious gift — 
World Book. For children and grownups alike, 
World Book not only answers all questions, but 
helps develop the “habit of learning,” and 
makes it fun to search out facts. 

When you open these beautifully printed 
World Book pages you find over 1,500 famous 
authorities, waiting to answer your every ques- 


And all through the year 
not a question unanswered 
...for WORLD BOOK is here! 


tion—with absolute accuracy, yet in plain sim- 
ple language. And World Book is full of inter- 
esting, instructive pictures—over 20,000 of them, 
more than 2,700 in true-to-life full color. 

Now, while it’s in your mind, plan to include 
World Book in your program for next year. Get 
in touch with your World Book representative 
or write Mr. Wilbur A. Morel, World Book, 
Dept. 1382, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


World Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 


st In sales—More People Buy World Book than any Other Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan 





